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Our Debts Are Not Excessive 


“The major portion of the debt structure 
in the United States is sound and man- 
ageable, and one of the most amazing 
spectacles which economic history pre- 
sents is the manner in which the difficul- 
ties of the debtor vanish when business 
conditions improve after a depression.” 


DAVID FRIDAY 


An Aggressive Buying Policy 


“This bank buys to save money. It 
requires department heads to lend 
their experience and judgment to the 
purchase of equipment and supplies.” 


FRANK J. WALDECK 


Revisions In The Bank System 


While suspensions and mergers are 
declining, there are still so many that 
it is important to make a monthly 
study of the changes in listings. 











This New Feature 


Doubles Your Blue Book’s Usefulness! 
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Analyzing Securities 


David Friday can maintain the 
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The Banks And The Public 
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Organization Adjustments 
What more important experience 


could small banks find today than 
one in which a small bank was 
helped by a larger one as told by 
Ellis Dean McFarland? You have 
a source of analysis and advice 
available that may have been 


To protect our banker authors, the contents of each issue of 
Ranp M®Natiy BaNKERS MONTHLY are copyrighted and 
nothing that appears in it may be reproduced in whole or in 
part without special permission of the publisher. 


Never has there been a period in 
which a knowledge of current 
banking changes was so important 
as it is now. That is why the 
tables of new banks, mergers, and 
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When The Bank Offends A Depositor 
For Any Reason Whatsoever 


The Bank Suffers A Loss!! 


More Offense Is Given At The Tellers’ Windows 
Than In All Other Banking Departments Combined!! 
Why? 

Because The Paying Tellers Are Not Efficient? Positively No! 
Only Because They Are Not Fully Equipped To Communi- 
cate With The Bookkeepers In A Manner That Would Spare 
The Depositors From Embarrassment! You Have Given 
Them Full Protection Against Error In Counting Silver— 
Also Speed —But Compelled Them To Depend On Obsolete 
Methods For Teller-Bookkeeper Messages Involving the Pay- 


ing Out Of Thousands Of Dollars Daily With No Protection 


Against Error or Misunderstanding of the Bookkeeper’s Word! 
(ABOVE NOT INTENDED FOR OUR 1147 BANK CUSTOMERS) 


YOUR teller is the bank’s contact man. It is YOUR teller can avoid giving offense to any- 


he who must hold the good will of the great 
bulk of your depositors. He is under a con- 
stant strain in his efforts to serve everyone 
rapidly and at the same time protect the bank 
and himself against overdraft. Hence, it is 
little wonder that he, too, is embarrassed when 
he is compelled to use a phone or air conveying 
system, in the presence of one or more deposi- 
tors, because he must try to do so covertly 
and he knows the eyes of the depositors are 
on him. In many cases he must spell out the 
name involved and to be on the safe side, 
must repeat the amount of the “balance”. 
Surely he is entitled to help along these lines. 
Ask him yourself. 


one (even to those few who so often carry | 


very small balances) and will work much better as 


a good-will builder, if you will give him a means | 
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of communication that is as new and modern as | 


the rest of the equipment in the bank. He need 
never turn his back ona depositor, yet he will send 
and receive messages in handwriting regarding de- 
positors’ balances, without a word being spoken. 
And, best of all, he will work with a freer mind, 
knowing he has a permanent, indelible record 
in the handwriting of the bookkeepers concern- 
ing every check questioned by him during the 
day. There will no longer be any chance for 
shifted responsibility through misunderstanding 
or errors in transmission of messages. 
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The Tellers’ As Well As The Banks’ Problems Can Be Solved At A, 


Cost Of About 28 Cents Per Day For Each Station Involved With A 
Telautograph System!! 


WE HAVE A MAN NEAR YOU—SEND FOR HIM—NO OBLIGATION—EVER—OR-— | 
Z. “Ss 


WRITE US FOR OUR NEW BOOKLET 1932’ IT IS FREE, OF COURSE. 





16 West 61st St., New York City 
WE HAVE 45 BRANCHES SERVING OVER 500 CITIES IN U. S. A. AND CANADA 
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¢ TO WHICH IS ADDED THE BANKERS SERVICE BULLETIN + | 
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The Banks And The Public 


ECHNOCRACY will hardly 
[Pome its case until a machine 

is invented which can knock 
home runs that a crowd will go to 
see, as they go to see Babe Ruth. 
Nor will machines replace bankers 
until a machine is invented that will 
make a loan, and until another 
machine is invented that will make 
a friend. This is an attempt to dis- 
cuss the sort of bankers whose main 
use to banking, to business, and to 
society, is the making and keeping of 
friends for financial institutions. 

No one who knows the facts ean 
help applauding such bankers for 
the way they have braced and held 
the line during 1931 and 1932. 

In the first place, they were penal- 
ized for a situation that was not 
their fault—or at least was the fault 
of only a few. They were put on the 
defensive when, by rights, they 
should have had the ball—when all 
business needed their aggressive 
encouragement. They were accused 
of causing a panie which, without 
them, might have been a revolution. 
They were railed at for contracting 
the businesses which, without them, 
might have committed financial 
suicide. They were vilified as de- 
Stroyers of investment values when. 
as a matter of fact, about the only 
values left were those they were pro- 
tecting. 

And all the time the bitterest com- 
plaints resounded against them for 
their lack of leadership. It was al- 
most comic—if it had not been so 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


tragic—that the very same people 
who were busy undermining the 
banker’s foundations and tossing ex- 
plosives through his windows—these 
very same people were the loudest 
denunciators of the banker because 
he wasn’t hanging out a flag, hiring 
a band and making a speech from 
his front porch. 





ANKERS who believe in 


public relations are 


going to translate into aggres- 
sive action the conviction they 
have that the individual 
American wants an individual 
banker to help him with his 
finances, that private banking 
corporations are the soundest 
vehicles for supplying that 
want, and that intelligent | 
mass selling is an essential in | 
the service of the average bank 
to the average community. 
Clinging stubbornly to this 
conviction (but always ready 
to correct the detailed expres- 
sion of it) they are going to 
advance, and that means 
advancing themselves, their 
banks, their customers and 


It means 
advancing the basic American 
idea of private independence, 
publicly protected. 


their communities. 
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The public-minded banker who 
could hold the line during 1931 and 
1932 deserves sympathy, in my opin- 
ion, but he deserves more than sym- 
pathy. And he will get more: As 
years go on and better times come 
around, he will find himself qualified, 
as never before, for the biggest busi- 
ness job of tomorrow—the resale of 
American banks to the American 
public. Nay more, he will find him- 
self trusted with the task of re- 
establishing our people’s confidence 
in their whole structure of economie 
institutions. 

Exactly what is the situation of 
the banks in relation to their public, 
as of March, 1933? As the Deela- 
ration of Independence puts it : ‘* Let 
facts be submitted to a candid 
world.’’ 

What happened to business gener- 
ally in these last three stormy years? 
Did bank troubles inaugurate busi- 
ness troubles or was it the other way 
around? Did banks as a class cause 
the erash or work against it? Did 
banks as a class accentuate or palliate 
the depression? Are banks as a class 
retarding recovery or hastening it? 

Printing has been ealled the art 
preservative of all arts. I think it 
only fair to eall banking the trade 
conservative of all trades. Give a 
printer a masterpiece of literature 
and he will hardly fail to produce a 
good book. Give him libel or seandal 
or drivel and you cannot blame him 
altogether for the result. So with the 


(Continued on page 162) 
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SPANNING THE YEARS OF 
CHICAGO’S DEVELOPMENT 


1863 1933 


TRONG banks are the result of and a 
factor in commercial progress. The 
development of Chicago banking began in 
the period of industrial activity immediately 
following the close of the Civil War. Thus 
this bank, which opened for business July 1, 
1863, has been a part of the life of Chicago 
throughout the period of the city’s greatest 
commercial growth. 


Today thousands of banks, firms and indi- 
viduals in the Midwest and other parts of 
the country use this bank for one or all of 
their financial needs. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Affiliated 


First Galen Trust 
and Savings Bank 


BUILDING WITH CHICAGO BUSINESS SINCE 1863 


Rand M€Nally 
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Measured Charges Earn 14.5% 


On One Bank’s Invested Capital 


RIOR to 1914, comparatively 
Pi: people maintained check- 

ing accounts. The commercial 
department ledgers contained, as a 
rule, only the accounts of the more 
substantial citizens, mercantile 
houses, industrial concerns, and 
others who made frequent remit- 
tances to outside points for goods, 
materials, and services. 

A survey has shown that in 1913, 
there was an average of 7 commer- 
cial checking accounts for every 
thousand dollars of demand deposits. 
In 1929, the number had increased 
to 35. Over five times as many peo- 
ple were enjoying the advantages of 
checking account service. At the 
same time, the activity per account 
increased from 5 transactions per 
month in 1913 to 37 in 1929. Ex- 
pressing these two facts in terms of 
activity per thousand dollars of de- 
mand deposits, we find that, whereas 
there were only 35 transactions per 
month per thousand dollars in 1913, 
the end of the boom era found 1,295 
transactions per month per thou- 
sand dollars, an increase of 3,860% 
in account activity in the 16 years. 

In the three years since 1929, how- 
ever, there has been a decided shrink- 
age in the deposits of the nation’s 
banks. This shrinkage has been esti- 
mated by reputable authorities as 
being in the vicinity of 40% in the 
‘storm areas’’ of the Middle West. 
A 40% decline in deposits, while ac- 
tivity volume remained at a constant 


By WM. E. JOHNSON 


level, has further increased the dis- 
proportion between activity and 
dollar volume of deposits. 

In 1930 and 1931, 


when income 














WHEN THE 
MEASURED CHARGE WAS 
INTRODUCED 





1 A total of 253 checking 
accounts with average bal- 
ances of $42.75 were closed. 


2 However, 80% of the 
dollar volume of closeouts 

* represented consolidations of 
two accounts formerly main- 
tained separately for husband 
and wife, and the transfer 
of inactive checking account 
balances to savings. 
















3 Only slightly more than 
$2,000 in balances actually 
left the bank. 


4 In the same period, 240 
new accounts were opened 


with aggregate balances of 
$45,000. 


5 The additional 


from 












income 
the charge averages 
more than $1,200 per month, 
which is an earning of nearly 
14.5% on the capital of the 
bank. 
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from investments, loans, and bank 
services was declining, it became ap- 
parent that the problem of increased 
activity would have to be summarily 
dealt with. . 

There were two ways open to bring 
about inereased profits: First, to 
discover new sources of income to 
counteract the inereased expense; 
and second, to eliminate wasteful 
practices in the operating depart- 
ments. The most sensible arrange- 
ment contemplated a combination 
of the two. 

An experience in handling the 
problem has been given me by the 
president of a mid-western bank and 
I quote his own words from here on. 


In the fall of 1931, we faced this 
problem in our own bank and de- 
cided, after investigation, to do 
something about it. We found that, 
due to the closing of other banks in 
our city during October, the end of 
the year found us with activity in- 
ereased 134% while deposit balances 
had increased only 48.6% to a total 
slightly in excess of $1,000,000. 

We found also that in order to 
handle this great increase in volume 
of work, we had been compelled to 
make additions to personnel and 
equipment which were not compen- 
sated for by sufficiently increased de- 
posits. In addition, despite the 
growth in the capacity of the oper- 
ating departments which had been 







































































































these increases in 
staff and equipment, the personnel 
was foreed to work 
hours per day to handle 
inflated volume. 

In the spring of 1932, a 
of the bank was made by a firm of 
bank analysts. That section of their 
report which referred to the commer- 
cial department showed that prac- 
tically all accounts under $500 aver- 
age balance were operated in the red. 

A further revealed that 
almost 92% of the total number of 
demand accounts earried less than 
$500 average daily balance, and ac- 
counted for nearly 57% of total com- 
mercial department activity, while 


brought about by 


being longer 


the over- 


survey 


study 








than a fifth of our deposits. The com- 
plete statistical picture of our com- 
mercial checking department expe- 
rience is shown in the accompanying 
table. 

We were informed that our expe- 
rience corresponded closely with that 
of many other banks similar in size 
and situation, and that our experi- 
ence was somewhat better than the 
average for the country as a whole. 
Rut it was a questionable compliment 
at best. feel a tooth- 
ache any less, simply because the 


One does not 


dentist says that he has seen cases 
much worse. 

These facts demonstrated conelu- 
sively that small balance customers 





Activity Per Deposit Dollar 
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The light-colored blocks represent the accounts that lose money for the bank. Only the four small dark- 
colored blocks on the right represent accounts that make a profit for the bank. 


providing only 19% of total demand 
deposit volume. In other words, we 
found that 65% of our departmental 
costs were spent in servicing less 
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were receiving far more than their 
fair share of attention, while fail- 
ing to provide by balances, sufficient 
loanable funds to offset the costs of 





servicing their accounts. The bal- 
ances of the more substantial de- 
positors were paying the losses 
incurred on the small accounts and 
providing whatever profits the de- 
partment earned. 

The analysis also revealed the 
startling fact that the accounts fall- 
ing in the lowest balance bracket, 
representing 68.42% of the total 
number of accounts, had an average 
of 10 times as much activity per de- 
posit dollar as the accounts in the 
brackets over $500! 

The graph on this page shows the 
activity per dollar of deposits in 
the several balance ranges. It will 
be observed that, as a general rule, 
activity diminishes as balances in- 
erease. The only exception to the 
rule is in the range from $3,000 to 
$5,000 where activity is proportion- 
ately higher than in the other ranges 
at the higher end of the scale.’ The 
reason for this is that most of the pay- 
roll accounts, which are notoriously 
active, fall in that bracket. It will 
be readily recognized that the lower 
balance aceounts receive a much 
greater share of departmental ex- 
pense than their aggregate balances 
would merit. 

As a result of these disclosures, we 
felt impelled to adopt the measured 
service charge on checking accounts, 
believing that it would be more near- 
ly fair to all depositors and much 
more profitable to the bank. The 


schedule of charges adopted was 
based on actual costs as computed 
by a competent cost accountant who 
collaborated on the analysis. 
schedule is as follows: 


This 











- Basic 
- With charge Extra 
Average daily basic paysfor checks 
balance between charge this many at 
of checks 
$0.01 to $100 $1.00 10 4de 
$101 to $200 -50 10 4e | 
$201 to $300 None 12 4e 
$301 to $500 None 15 4e 





Accounts over $500 average daily 


balance are treated to individual 
analysis. All of the expenses of han- 
dling the account, charged at actual 
cost as determined by analysis, are 
recapitulated at the end of the 
month, the income from net loanable 
funds is caleulated, and the balance, 
which is usually a loss, is charged 
against the customer’s account. The 
reserve rate, the net earning rate 
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and the various per item costs are 
based on actual ecost accounting. 
Float and number of items deposited 
are determined day by day by actual 
count. 

To effect the actual installation of 
the charge, we engaged the services 
of a firm which specializes in such 
work, believing that, since we were 
doing the job only onee, it should be 
done by the best possible methods, 
and realizing that, in the long run, 
it would be more economical than 
trying to do it ourselves. 

Some of our friends were frankly 
skeptical about the publie response 
to these charges in view of the times 
and the unsettled public attitude 
toward banks. It was feared that 
the inauguration of the plan would 
alienate a large number of our de- 
positors, cause the loss of a substan- 
tial part of our balances, and create 
an unfavorable publie opinion of the 
bank. Remember that this occurred 
last spring, at the tail end of the 
most disastrous six months from the 
standpoint of suspensions, runs, and 
publie clamor that the banking busi- 
ness has seen in many years. 

The results, however, were vastly 
different from the expectations. 
Publicity prepared for this campaign 
was sent out on schedule. Notices 
were posted in the bank and the staff 
received a course of instruction 
which was ecaleulated to enable each 
officer and employee to answer satis- 
factorily all inquiries which cus- 
tomers might make. 


Loss In Balances Only $2,000 


At the end of the campaign, when 
the charges actually went into effect, 
here is what we found: 253 accounts 
had been ‘‘closed’’ with balances 
totalling $10,800, an average per ac- 
count of about $42.75. About 80% 
of the dollar volume of closeouts 
represented consolidations of hus- 
band and wife accounts, and the 
transfer of inactive accounts to sav- 
ings, so that only slightly more than 
$2,000 in balances actually left the 
bank. 


In the same period, 240 new ac- 
counts had been opened, with aggre- 
gate balances of $45,000, or an aver- 
age of about $187 per account. We 
therefore showed a net gain in de- 
posits from these changes of about 
$43,000, and this amount has since 
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be $1.59 





been substantially increased. 

The most pleasant surprise of all, 
however, was to find that the cam- 
paign publicity had been directly 
responsible for the acquisition of 


these new balances. Treasurers of 
local industries started new accounts 
because they viewed our action as a 
guaranty of future safety, realizing 
that a bank must be run profitably, 
if it is to remain safe. 

The first eight months’ collections 
from the charges have given us a 
representative picture of what we 
may expect in the way of increased 
income from this source during the 
next year. Measured service income 
declined slightly during the summer, 
in company with the decline in aec- 
tivity, but this is attributable to the 
imposition of the federal tax on 
checks, and it is anticipated that ac- 
tivity, and hence income, will again 
rise when the tax is lifted or when 
business activity improves. 

In spite of the effect of the check 
tax, however, our income from the 
measured service charges still aver- 
ages better than $1,200 per month 
through the first year of operation, 
and that represents 14.5% on our 
capital of $100,000—a decidedly 
favorable showing for 1932. 

The time is rapidly approaching 
when all banks will have to consider 
the adoption of measured service 
charges if they are to continue to 
operate under increased costs on a 
profitable basis. We now know posi- 
tively that we should have adopted 


The reasons for not publishing the 
name of this bank are obvious, but any 
letters asking for more information 
will be answered by the president. 
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A Study Of The Average Annual Profit And Loss 
Of Checking Accounts In One Bank 


Average Average Average Average Average 
Balance balance activity income expense profit or loss 
range per account per account per account per account per account 
$0.01 to $50.....$ 9.42 90 *$ 0.23 $ 2.88 $ 2.65 (loss) 
$50.01 to $100... 71.33 322 1.74 6.42 4.68 (loss) 
$100.01 to $150.. , 121.06 260 2.91 5.47 2.56 (loss) 
$150.01 to $200. . 174.49 ae y 4.25 6.35 2.10 (loss) 
$201 to $300. ... 246 .33 429 6.00 8.06 2.06 (loss) 
$301 to $500..... 392.41 678 9.58 11.85 2.27 (loss) 
$501 to $1000... 671.22 866 16.38 14.75 1.63 
$1001 to $3000... 1,718.20 1,191 41.93 19.68 22.25 
$3001 to $5000... 3,982.75 4,515 97.17 70.45 26.72 
Over $5000...... 18,663.20 4,210 455.70 65.67 390.03 
All ranges....... 328 .52 313 8.02 6.28 1.74 


*With a 50-cent per month flat service charge on balances of less than $50, 
average income for each account will be $1.29 and average loss per account will 


the measured service charge long 
before we did. We know it to be the 
solution to unprofitable operation in 
these strenuous times. 

As a result of our recent experi- 
ence, we conclude that the successful 
installation and operation of such a 
plan, to create the maximum of 
profit to the bank and a minimum of 
friction among depositors, depends 
upon two fundamental steps: 

First, a competent firm of bank+ 
analysts must be employed to make 
a cost accounting of the bank, and 
to analyze the various departments 
from both a profit and loss and the 
operating procedure standpoint. 

This analysis not only gives the 
bank executive his exact costs as a 
basis for determining his own pol- 
icies and schedule of charges, but it 
also reveals a good many opportu- 
nities to further increase net profits 
through the elimination of wasteful 
operating practices. 

Second, an equitable schedule of 
charges based on the costs revealed 
in the analysis must be adopted. The 
installation of the schedule must be 
made after the public has been prop- 
erly educated into a receptive mood 
for the charges. 

Unquestionably, the key to success- 
ful installation of the measured serv- 
ice charge lies in proper and com- 
plete customer education. Each de- 
positor must be made to realize the 
justification for the charge, and its 
utter fairness. To be the least bit 
arbitrary in making the announce- 
ment of the charge is to endanger 
the sueeess of the movement and to 
limit the amount of income which 
the bank is going to derive from it. 
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As 


HE second 
vice presi- 
dent is their 

only sales-minded 

executive. ’’ 

‘Their firm sim- 
ply isn’t advertis- 
ing-minded.’’ 

‘“‘That company 
is market-minded.’’ 

How often now- 
adays we hear such judgments as 
these passed upon companies and 
men; and how clearly they explain 
the progress or the retrogression of 
a business house! How well they dis- 
tinguish the company that knows 
what to do with its product from 
the company that merely knows how 
to make its product! 

Behind these words 
ket-minded,’’ ‘‘sales-mind- 
ed,’’ ‘‘advertising-minded,’’ 
‘‘advertising-wise,’’ is the 
whole intricate technical pro- 
cedure of marketing and ad- 
vertising. There are many 
firms and executives that have 
a smattering of market-mind- 
edness—many that are excel- 
lent in one or another phase. 
But only a relatively few have 
a complete and well-balanced 
grasp upon the whole prob- 
lem of marketing. 

Since liquidity, turnover, 
the cycle of seed time and 
harvest, are the very bases of 
commercial banking, what 
could be more important in 
the interpretation of commer- 
cial credit risks than for the 
loan officer to have a compre- 
hensive grasp of what consti- 
tutes a successful modern 
marketing program, and of 
wherein some flaw, some in- 
completeness, some over-reach- 
ing in that program may 
impair a credit position that 
is otherwise strong. 
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To Rate Sales Capacity 


With marketing the crucial sector in busi- 
ness, loan officers will benefit from this 
method of charting the sales policies and 
abilities of their commercial borrowers. 


By CARROLL DEAN MURPHY 


Every credit executive is quick to 
recognize the results of operation in 
a company that is not sales-minded. 
Analysis of the inventories of such 
companies reveals many variations 
of the frozen inventory problem. 

For example, a company recently 
sought a loan of $75,000 at a bank 





The banker can sometimes judge how sales-minded 
an organization is by the imagination it —_— into 


its products and its advertising. Some firms are 

dominated by traditional methods. Others, like 

the Norton Company, who dramatically present 

their product in this picture, express the forward 
view in all their activities. 


A Factor In Commercial Credits 


which has _ hun- 
dreds of millions 
in liquid resources 
and is eager to put 
them to work. The 
company’s balance 
sheet was fairly 
presentable. The 
ratio was adequate. 
But a study of in- 
ventory figures for 
a period of time showed that for sev- 
eral seasons the stock turnover had 
been slow. Further investigation 
demonstrated that the company was 
actually understocked with current 
numbers, but overstocked with cer- 
tain styles and sizes that it had not 
been able to move for several seasons. 
Back of this condition was a 
management tendency to 
manufacture without _ first 
proving out the market, 
budgeting sales, and organiz- 
ing a full-rounded, well- 
timed campaign of selling. 

The company simply was 
not market-minded. It had 
not erected and maintained 
its marketing machinery in 
the same adept fashion as its 
production machinery. It had 
not proved its competitive 
capability. It had not stabil- 
ized its sales and sped its 
turnover by modern advertis- 
ing and selling methods. And 
so it was not a good risk under 
present conditions. 

Many firms are deceiving 
themselves, as well as their 
bankers, in this respect. This, 
I think, is the case with a cer- 
tain hosiery company. It has 
an inventory of $750,000. The 
management explains that 
this inventory was acquired 
at an average cost that is still 
reasonable. However, the 
probability is that this aver- 
age cost is made up of some 
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very low-cost 1932 stocks 
and some very high-cost 
stocks inherited from sev- 
eral seasons back. The lat- 
ter have been held when 
they doubtless should have 
been pushed off under an 
aggressive market-minded 
policy. 

With your’ wholesaler 
and your retail store, in 
whatever line, the situation 
is no different. Consumer 
preference is the master of 
them all. The one unsolved 
problem in _ practically 
every business is_ selling. 
Inventories—slow or froz- 
en, shopworn or obsolete— 
are a constant threat that 
hangs over the business and 
over the banker who has 
supplied it with money. 
Market-mindedness in pro- 
duction, buying and selling 
is the only known answer. 

Moreover, all (the manu- 
facturer, the wholesaler, 
the dealer) are interre- 
lated in this matter of 
marketing. If private and 
unknown brands are the 
hobby of the jobber or the 
retail merchant, let the 
banker investigate. If the 
manufacturer is sufficiently sales 
minded to set up a loyal consumer 
acceptance for his brands; if the 
jobber and the local merchant 
(whether of drugs, hardware, gro- 
ceries, wearing apparel, shoes, build- 
ing materials or automotive acces- 
sories) follow the policy of trading 
in properly advertised, consumer- 
accepted goods—then the banker has 
turnover insurance second to none. 

The great danger in any commer- 
cial business, retail or otherwise, 
arises from not keeping inventories 
and sales in balance and in step. 
The borrower may not avoid slow 
inventories. He may not liquidate 
before inventories become frozen: 
before hogs drop from $12 to $3.50; 
before silk stockings drop from $1.50 
to 57 cents; before new radio or re- 
frigerator or automobile models come 
on the market. 

Let the local banker desert his 
own desk and stroll among the ecoun- 
ters and shelves of his borrowers. 
Let him keep a shrewd lookout for 
all the evidences of sales-mindedness 
such as: good window displays, good 
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i Channels, Policies ij 
] and Margins } 


An Appraisal Of Sales Capacity 


Name ABS mle fo Address 650 6 Sheet 


Management 


As to 
Product 
and Package 





agg (ERS 
Market 
}L_coverose J} | [| | 


As to Trade 


As to Advertising 


Expenditure and 
Efficiency 





What would your commercial customers say, if presented with a 
careful appraisal of their own strong and weak 


organizations on a chart like this one? 


store arrangements, good advertis- 
ing, good service, sound policies, and 
(most of all) the constant moving of 
end-of-the-season odds. There is al- 
ways danger when the fly-specked 
and out-of-style and stale goods ac- 
cumulate as a part of the inventory 
included in the assets on the eredit 
statement. 

Here, too, is perhaps the greatest 
common denominator that binds to- 
gether the big and little banks. If 
the big banks want to know about 
these loans to the great industrial 
corporations, the great distributing 
houses, and store chains, let them 
query their country correspondents 
in a seore or more of the 600 main 
outlets in the United States. 

And if the little banks want to 
know what help these great suppliers 
ean extend to their local merchants, 
let them reciprocate with queries 
looking to the sales-mindedness of 
these corporations. As the heads of 
banks, large and small, gain con- 
fidence in themselves as judges of 
sales-mindedness, and as they estab- 
lish this eyele of information, over- 
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points as sales 


production, overstocks and 
frozen inventories are like- 
ly to give way to a more 
liquid condition of both 
goods and eredits. 

Granted that the banker 
must not take responsibil- 
ity for the outcome of bor- 
rowers’ enterprises, the 
fact remains that a com- 
mercial credit can scarcely 
be rated intelligently today 
without taking market- 
mindedness into account. 
And in so doing, the bank- 
er can perform services of 
untold value to his eus- 
tomer. Technocracy may - 
have engineered produc- 
tion; but the impression 
one gains in going up and 
down among hundreds of 
commercial businesses is 
that marketing is little 
beyond the ‘‘hunch’’ stage. 
Where goods are being 
engineered, markets are be- 
ing tinkered by Yankee in- 
genuity on the trail of per- 
petual motion or hat and 
rabbit magic. 

When a publie account- 
ant undertakes an audit, 
he has a definite order of 
procedure. So, too, the pro- 
fessionally minded merchandising 
and advertising agency has its en-. 
gineering approach to the marketing 
problem. This procedure helps to 
narrow down the intangibles, un- 
knowns, and oversights in the great 
economic-psychological problem of 
selling goods. It makes for complete- 
ness, proper timing, and balance. It 
gives a perspective and a method of 
ehecking upon a sales campaign at 
its vital points, such as the commer- 
cial banker particularly needs in his 
business. 

There are six main headings under 
which are usually grouped the 
questions by which a market-minded 
campaign may be tested for inclu- 
siveness. These six questions, which 
apply with varying force to the mar- 
keting problems of manufacturer, 
wholesaler and dealer, are: 

1 Institution and management 

2 Products 
Markets 
Trade channels, policies and 

margins 
5 Sales management and sell- 
ing methods 


He CO 
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6 Advertising 


media, message 
and appropriation. 
1 Management—A sales cam- 


paign, whether it be the selling plan 
of an automobile manufacturer, the 
field work of a drug jobber, or the 
year-round sales eyele of a retail 
store, is still the lengthened shadow 
of a man. Adver- 
tising agencies 
have rather thor- 
oughly character- 
ized and classified 
the different 
types of manage- 
ment from the 9 
viewpoint of sales 
effectiveness. In 
some firms, the 
management is 
cautious, hesi- 
tant, and slow. In 
others, it is ego- 
tistical, overeon- 
fident, and specu- 
lative. In_ still 
other companies, 
the management 
is divided and ean 
reach no basis for 


3 Does 


sound? 


ordinated 


ers 


smooth, decisive 
sales and adver- 
tising operations. Some corporations 
are dominated by estimable old 


gentlemen who were giants in their 
day, but are completely out of touch 
with modern selling, advertising, 
and competitive tactics. Another 
type of management is that which 
vacillates between delay and snap 
decisions. 

Fortunately, one frequently en- 
counters a management which is 
modern, careful, alert, aggressive, 
orderly, far-sighted, and ambitious. 

In a word, there are as many vari- 
ations of sales character as there are 
of general character, and these vari- 
ations are equally important in their 
influence upon credit ratings. 

2 The Product—The market- 
minded corporation, its advertising 
counsel, and its commercial bank will 
want a complete picture of the prod- 
uct from all angles. What are its sell- 
ing points? What are its sales resist- 
ances? What is its competition? 
How seasonal is it? Is it adequately 
stvled and packaged ? 

This picture of the product has 
its scientific side, its artistic side, its 
advertising and copy phases, its cost 
and profit phases, its dealer and 
trade phases, its competitive phases, 
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QUESTIONS LOAN OFFICERS 
MIGHT WELL ASK 


1 Does the sales manage- 
ment indicate capacity ? 


2 What do other people 
—salesmen, dealers, jobbers, 
competitors, consumers— 
think of the products sold? 


the 
know its market thoroughly 
and continuously ? 


4 Are the trade practices 


5 Are selling efforts co- 
with 
and sales promotion? 

6 Are salesmen and deal- 
educated. 
equipped to sell? 





and its consumer phases. Like the 
advertising agent, the loan officer 
cannot trust the manufacturer’s own 
estimate of his goods or service, how- 
ever sincere it may be. He must ask: 
‘*What do other people think of his 
product—salesmen, dealers, jobbers, 
competitors, consumers ?”’ 

This is not 
wholly destrue- 
tive eriticism. 
Frequently it an- 
ticipates diffieul- 
ties that other- 
wise would cause 
delay, returned 
goods, manufac- 
turing changes, 
and other costly 
mistakes. During 
the process of in- 
vestigating for a 
salesman’s man- 
ual, the ageney 
for a 65-year-old 
hardware firm 
discovered three 
major talking 
points for the 
product. Searee- 
ly a week passes 
but some new ap- 
peal of major importance is discov- 
ered or developed by the analytical 
methods which outside counsel ap- 
plies to the study of product and 
package. Would it not be advan- 
tageous for the loan officer to co- 
operate more closely with such out- 
side counsel in keeping an up-to-date 
viewpoint on his borrower’s prod- 
ucts? 


organization 


advertising 


trained. and 


And if the maker of one or a few 
products finds it so difficult to do 
and know all that he should about a 
product and its package, how much 
more difficult is the problem of the 
jobber or retailer who has hundreds 
or thousands of items on his shelves! 
He faces an avalanche of merchan- 
dise crowding in upon him, with a 
thunder of salesmanship. His banker 
ean signally help him to keep a cor- 
rect perspective. Select the most suc- 
cessful merchant you know—remove 
his derby—and you will doubtless 
find pasted therein such phrasing as 
this: 

‘*T am working for the consumer. 
What he accepts I must supply. 
The biggest thing a manufacturer 
ean do for me is to build consumer 
acceptance. The biggest thing I can 
do for myself is to build a reputation 








for serviceable goods of 
brands. In buying thousands of 
items, I will make many mistakes— 
then quick clearance must be my 
policy. Nobody comes to drink at a 
pipe line in which the water rusts 
and grows stale. And every business 
is merely a pipe line through which 
goods flow.”’’ 


3 The Market 


known 





Seasoned market 


analysts are constantly surprised 
to find how inadequately manu- 
facturers (even those who _ lead 


in their fields) have appraised and 
intensively cultivated their own mar- 
kets. Neglect to do this creates a 
market vacuum into which competi- 
tion is irresistibly drawn. Bank 
directors may feel much safer in ap- 
proving loans to the organization 
that knows its market thoroughly 
and continuously. Adequate surveys, 
quotas and reports prevent costly 
mistakes all along the line. 

To appraise a national market 
thoroughly is a gigantic task. Basic 
data on which such work may be 
founded are constantly increasing 
Definite relations between sales of a 
particular product and expenditures 
on all produets or on certain classes 
of products may be used as the basis 
of an invaluable quota system. 

Most markets have merely grown 
up about some product. Many firms 
are spread out too thin in their sell- 
ing operations. One company cut a 
salesman’s territory in two—and 
again in two—and each time the 
salesman produced more 
with relatively less effort and ex- 
pense. 

In another case, a new quota sys- 
tem in an old company revealed that 
the New York distributor, who was 
always complaining that too much 
was expected of him, was producing 
less than a third as much business in 
relation to the buying power of his 
district as several other territories. 
Every map of actual sales has its 
surprising and almost unexplainable 
spots, plus and minus. 

A diversified appraisal of 
sumer buying power, market acces- 
sibility, advertising coverage and 
other factors makes for that full and 


business 


con- 


even development of the market 
which minimizes the hazards of com- 
petition. 


For the wholesaler or retailer. the 
principles of market analysis are no 
different than for the manufacturer. 


(Continued on page 170) 
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Our Debts Are Not Excessive 


Neither Are They Unmanageable 


Inflation of the currency should not 
be resorted to as a means of wiping out 


debts or starting up business, for it 
cannot bring the results we desire. 


By DAVID FRIDAY 


URING the next few months, 
1) we shall be told often and 


vociferously that the indus- 
trial structure of this country can- 
not carry its burden of debt. In 
Congress and out of it there will be 
a multiplicity of schemes presented 
and discussed for the relief of the 
debtors. Most of these will be pro- 
jects for inflation in some form or 
other. 

This movement will get its driving 
power from the argument that the 
debt burden which has been heaped 
upon governments, industrial cor- 
porations, railroads, agriculture, and 
the home owner has accumulated to 
such a staggering weight that busi- 
ness cannot rise under the burden. 
This fact will be assumed rather 
than proved. From this assumed 
fact will follow the argument that 
either these debts must be liquidated 
or else we must have inflation of the 
currency. 

If the former course be pursued, 
there would be widespread bank- 
ruptey on the part of the debtor and 
a great loss of investments on the 
part of the creditor. This would im- 
pose hardship both upon the bor- 
rower (who would lose his property 
or his business, or find his equity 
wiped out) and upon the lender. 

This is a hard road to travel. So 
inflation is urged as the easier and 
pleasanter method of relieving in- 
dustry of part of its burden. That, 
according to the popular view will 
result in a rise of commodity prices. 
When this oceurs, the debtor will 
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find it easier to meet his obligation, 
and, in the course of a few years, 
debts will be reduced ; borrowers will 
be solvent; and lenders will be re- 
ceiving their regular income in the 
form of interest. Between these two 
alternatives, the choice will seem to 
many people as clear and obvious as 
is the flatness of the earth to a child. 

Every intelligent citizen, and 
surely every banker, is bound to come 
to judgment on this situation in the 
immediate future. One of the diffi- 
eulties that will confront him in 
formulating his opinion is the ab- 
sence of facts with respect to the size 
and distribution of our debts. And 
it is of the utmost importance that he 
should base his reasoning on knowl- 
edge rather than upon the oratory 
which will flow so freely throughout 
the months during which this topic 
holds the center of the stage. 

It is curious that, with all the 
money that is spent at Washington 
in the collection of statistics, there 
has never been a comprehensive 
survey of the debt situation in the 
United States. We enumerate the 
number of umbrella menders, for- 
tune tellers, and clairvoyants; we 
go into the most meticulous summa- 
tion of insignificant industries; but 
the debt burden of the people re- 
mains an almost entirely unexplored 
field. One exception to this state- 
ment is to be found in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. That division 
of the government has occupied it- 
self with the problem of farm debt 
for a dozen years. The Treasury, 
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A FEW FACTS FOR 
SOBER THINKERS 


1 Practically all of our debts 
are owed within this country. 


2 The payment of debts is 
not a deduction from the na- 
tional income, but rather a 
part of it, for that which is an 
outgo for the debtor is income 
to the creditor. 


3 It frequently occurs that 
the borrower is really paying 
interest to himself indirectly, 
as when people pay interest on 
loans from their life insurance 
companies or when they pay 
interest to a building and loan 
association. 


4 The extreme burden of 
debt is felt only by certain in- 
dividuals or corporations and 
the internal debts as a whole 
are not an economic burden. 


5 About 60% of the farms 
have no mortgages. 


6 About 62% of the farms 
that have mortgages are mort- 
gaged for 50% of their value 
and less. 


7 Not more than 6% of the 
farms in the United States can 
be in serious difficulty because 
of mortgages. 


8 The major portion of the 
debt structure in the United 
States is sound and manage- 
able, and one of the most amaz- 
ing spectacles which economic 
history presents is the manner 
in which the difficulties of the 
debtor vanish when business 
conditions improve after a de- 
pression. 
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too, publishes the debts of all corpor- 
ations as a by-product to its statistics 
of income. But there is no study 
made by publie authorities covering 
the whole field. 

The best private study puts the 
total debt in the United States, 
eliminating duplications, at 155 bil- 
lion dollars in 1931, as shown in the 
table on this page. 

The interest on that debt is com- 
puted at a shade over nine billion 
dollars. It is this staggering debt 
total which leads people to assert the 
impossibility of paying it. The na- 
tional income of the people of the 
United States was not over 50 bil- 
lion dollars in 1932; and some 
estimates run as low as 45 billion 
dollars. The total of debt is more 
than three times that amount. How 
ean we pay 155 billion dollars of 
debt out of an income one third as 
large ? 

Is it true that this volume of debt 
cannot be paid by the people of the 
United States without formal relief 
to the debtor through legislation? 
The mere fact that the debts are 
larger than the national income at 
present does not prove that it is 
impossible to pay them. In 1913, 
the national income was only about 
33 billion, and the debt burden was 
50 billion dollars. In 1928, the na- 
tional income was about 85 billion 
and the sum total of debts amounted 
to almost 160 billion, which is more 
than the total debts at the present 
time. Yet no difficulty arose out of 
the size of debts in either of those 
years. 
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From the talk about the farmers’ troubles, 
many have assumed that most farms are 
heavily mortgaged, but that is not true. 
Fully 60% of all farms have no mortgage 
debt whatever, and only 7% have mort- 
gages for over 75°% of their present values. 


One reason for this is that these 
debts are not paid, or expected to 
be paid annually. The investor does 
not commonly want his principal re- 
turned to him; he wants his interest. 
Income is what he is after. The 


DEBT FIGURES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
FOR 1931 


(All figures are in billions 
of dollars) 


Federal, State and 
Municipal 


Corporate bonds and 
notes 


35 


48 

Real estate loans and 
Mortgages 

Farmers’ debts 


Bank loans other than 
real estate and farm 
mortgages 

Personal debts and open 
book accounts 9 





Total of all debt 155 


total interest payments are only 
$9,000,000,000 a year at present. 
This sum is still small, compared 
with the national income, even in 
years of depression. 

So in our thinking upon this sub- 
ject, it is desirable to focus attention 
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upon interest payments rather than 
the principal of these obligations. 
It should be noted at the very outset 
that these debts are practically all 
owed within this country. 

People often talk of this interest 
payment as though it were a dedue- 
tion from the national income of the 
people; as though interest paid were 
as wealth thrown into the sea. That 
is not the case. The interest pay- 
ment, which is an outgo to the debtor 
and which he regards as an expense, 
is an income to the creditor. The 
individuals and corporations who 
make income tax returns to the 
United States Treasury reported in 
1930 ineome received as_ interest 
amounting to $7,000,000,000. And, 
of course, persons with moderate or 
small incomes file no tax returns at 
all. These corporations in turn paid 
out over $4,800,000,000 in interest. 

The fact that $9,000,000,000 is 
paid by someone as interest on the 
sum total of debts does not mean 
that one group (the debtors) parted 
with this money to another group, 
which was entirely distinct and dif- 
ferent. In fact, it frequently occurs 
that the borrower is really paying 
interest to himself indirectly even 
though he is not a lender at all. The 
man who has a mortgage on his 
house held by a life insurance com- 
pany in which he earries his policies 
is really borrowing back in part or 
in whole the reserves which have 
been accumulated out of his past 
payments. Those reserves are loaned 
to people who pay interest on them; 

(Continued on page 166) 
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How To Control Bank Costs 


21. Trust Department Costs 


By B. E. YOUNG 


HE mission of cost accounting 

in the trust department is two- 

fold: 1. To find out what affect 
the operation of each division has on 
the department’s income, 
and net earnings. 2. To set up, with- 
in each division, standards of cost 
for the performance of each opera- 
tion, both to facilitate the internal 
control and to guide the judgment 
of the trust officer in assessing fees, 
when fees are not set by law. 

The trust department operation 
encompasses a large variety of ae- 
tivities, which may be classified only 
generally since variations occur even 
between services of the same genera] 
type. The entire operation repre- 
sents purely a _ personal service 
facility offered for the convenience 
of the customer or offered to be per- 
formed in his absence or for him 
after he is dead. There are four 
general types of trust service offered 
by the trust department of the aver- 
age bank: 1. Safekeeping and/or 
eustody service; 2. Escrow service; 
3. Trust and estate service; 4. Cor- 
porate service. 

Safekeeping and/or Custody Serv- 
ice. This, in its simplest form, pro- 
vides for the safekeeping and care 
of securities belonging to the cus- 
tomer. Normal safekeeping service 
includes the clipping of coupons or 
the acquiring of dividend checks 
With disposition of the proceeds as 
the customer may have directed. 
Custody service includes all matters 
contemplated by the safekeeping 
service and, in addition, provides 
for continuous study of the securi- 
ties so deposited, generally with 
right of sale of securities and rein- 
vestment on behalf of the customer. 

Escrow Service. This places the 
trust department in position to act 


expense 
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With this article, the author completes his treat- 


ment of bank cost control. 


This entire series of 


articles will soon be available in book form. 


**stakeholder’*’ for two or more 
people in the consummation of busi- 
ness transactions. As an example of 
the scope of the department’s duties 
escrow agent, it serves as the 
disinterested party in such trans- 
actions as: 

1. Agent to insure the perform- 
ance of a con- 
tract. 

2. Stakehold- 
er in the econ- 
summation of a 
real estate sale. 


as 


as 


“ PEN” YOUNG is person- 
ally known by every 
comptroller and auditor in 


Corporate Service. By this serv-— 
ice, the trust department performs 
certain functions necessary in the 
operation of a corporation; acts as 
registrar of the ecorporation’s capital 
stock; acts as paying agent for 
dividends, interest, or principal due 
on the corporation’s bonded debt 
and similar mat- 
ters. 

Having in 
mind this. great 
breadth of serv- 
ices performed 


3. Agent to American banks. Because by the average 
provide for a of his long service as comp- trust depart- 
building pro- ment, consider 

troller of The Commerce 
gram on_ bor- 2 , now the cost 
rowed money. Trust Co. of Kansas City, element present 

4. Agent to and his writing of this in the business. 
facilitate bulk series of articles, he is now Ineome to the 
sales pending . department con- 

ee : recognized as one of the 2 soe hbite 
examination of , sists primarily 
goods. few men who have given of fees assessed 

5. Stakehold- help to every wide-awake for services 


er for reorgan- 
ization commit- 
tees. 

6. Many other 
transactions. 

Trust and Estate Service. This 
provides for the department to act 
administrator or executor of 
estates and to serve in the capacity 
of trustee, when a trustee service is 
required. As administrator or ex- 
ecutor, the department has the duty 
of earing for all legal matters in 
connection with the estate, settling 
claims against the estate and finally 
paying over the proceeds as pro- 
vided by the will or by court order. 
As trustee, the department has the 
duty of carrying out the terms of 
the trust agreement, including the 
final disposition of the values in- 
volved as provided therein. 


similar business 


as 





banker in America. 






rendered. There 


also is present 
the element of 


interest income, since the depart- 
ment has on hand large sums of 
money which it generally deposits in 
banks at stated interest rates, all or 
a part of which is subsequently paid 
over to the accounts of its cus- 
tomers, dependent first upon the in- 
terest arrangement made with or 
provided by law for the customer 
and second, upon the interest ar- 
rangement the department is able to 
make with banks in which the funds 
are deposited. 

Expenses are incurred in the per- 
formance of the various trust func- 
tions and in the supervision exercised 
over them. Each of the three types 
of expense (direct, indirect and 
administrative) are present and they 
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‘**A”’ Bank and Trust Company 


Divisional operation for the year 1932 


DIVISION 


.$ 4,688.10 
5,441.05 
24,220.25 


50,261.18 


Custody division 
Escrow division . 
Trust and estate division... . 
Corporate division 
$84,610.58 
Deduct: 
New business expense 


are to be distributed to the four 
general divisions of the department. 
Since the distribution of expense has 
been discussed in a preceding issue 
with reference to the commercial 
banking department, it seems un- 
necessary to set forth the details of 
the distribution for the trust depart- 
ment. The application is different 
but the principle is the same. 


Divisional Operations 


Upon completion of the prelimi- 
nary income and expense distribu- 
tion, the results from operations may 
be set up by divisions. A typical 
operating statement of this kind is 
shown at the top of this page. 


Cost Accounting Within The 
Division 


Detailed cost accounting, within 


the division, presents some very 
difficult problems and yet, the 
establishment of standards of cost 


for comparison with fee schedules 
in force is a very necessary factor 
in the successful trust operation. It 
is one which has been badly neglected 
in practically all banks. In many 
schedules of fees have been 
placed in effect without regard for 
the costs of services rendered and, 
as a consequence, they have little or 
no relation to the actual work per- 
formed. 

Free of a very costly 
nature have sprung up within the 
trust department. The very nature 
of the services rendered in that de- 
partment (personal services) pro- 
vides for an expensive operation. 
This is indeed a department wherein 
intelligent cost investigation, with 
consequent action to bring fees in 
line with costs of services performed, 
whether by individual action, asso- 
ciation action, or legislation, should 


cases, 


services 
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FEES COLLECTED 





a EXPENSE 
$ 4,315.22 

2,109.36 
19,756.30 
14,212.08 


$40,392.96 
9,423.36 
$49,816.32 


NET EARNINGS 
$ 372.88 
3,331.69 
4,463.95 
36,049.10 
$44,217.62 
9,423.36 


$34,794.26 


yield good returns. 

The practical problem in connec- 
tion with detailed trust cost account- 
ing arises from the fact that unit 
costs cannot be successfully applied 
to all operations, due to a lack of 
uniformity in the operations them- 
selves. There are certain routine 
operations to which unit costs may 
be applied. There are other special 
operations which must be priced on 


NUMBER OF 
OPERATIONS 
1,500 
1,200 
7,500 


TRANSACTIONS 


Security deposit....... ie 
Security release..... 
Coupon handling 


the basis of the extent of the personal 
services rendered. 

An example of the routine serv- 
ices mentioned is the accounting for 
and care of securities and valuables. 
These services may be priced on a 
‘‘pner item’’ or at least on a ‘“‘per 
operation’”’ basis. Examples of the 
special services are: The care of real 
estate; the advising with or the 
directing of the activities of benefi- 
ciaries; and more particularly the 
investment of trust funds. Trust 
fund investment does not parallel 


+A”? Bank and 


Analysis of Custody Account No. .... 
INCOME 
Year’s fees accrued (see Fee Card) 
EXPENSE 
ROUTINE SERVICES 
Security deposits 


Security releases 
Coupon service 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Investment service ( 
ACCOUNT MAINTENANCE 


Net profit 
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bank fund investment, which has 
been placed on a ‘‘per thousand 
dollar basis.’’ Rather, the invest- 
ment of a $1,000 fund in one trust 
may outweigh in time and attention 
and in actual out-of-pocket expense 
the investment of a $10,000 fund in 
another, since definite restrictions 
may have been placed upon the in- 
vestment possibilities in the one 
ease and no restrictions in the other, 

For cost accounting purposes, it 
seems advisable to apply costs to 
trust accounts in three ways: 

1. A maintenance or ‘‘per ac- 
eount’’ charge to cover the actual 
dead carrying cost of each account, 
regardless of activity. 

2. ‘‘Item’’ or ‘‘operation”’’ costs 
for all services of a routine nature. 

3. Special service for all 
services of an unusual or oceasion- 
ally recurring nature. 

Tests show that a figure per hour 
of time expended, made up to 160% 


eosts 


UNIT 
VALUE 


UNIT 
OPERATIONS 


9,000 
5,000 
7,500 


PER ITEM 
Cost 
$.90 

.60 
15 





of the salary of the person or 
persons rendering the service is suf- 
ficient to pay the cost of maintaining 
and supervising a trust operator in 
an operating capacity. 

The first step, then, in each 
division is to allot divisional ex- 
penses to the three classifications— 
account maintenance, routine serv- 
ices and special services. Each 
division’s expense consists of its own 
direct operating expenses of salaries 
and wages, rent, insurance, and s0 
on, plus a share of indirect expenses 


Trust Company 


for the year 1932. 
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such as general administrative, to be 
applied as a percentage to each base 
cost when derived. 

Account maintenance expense is 
then allotted to each account on the 
basis of the number of accounts. 
Expenses of routine services are to 
be reduced to ‘‘per item’’ or ‘‘per 
operation’’ costs, due regard being 
had for the different time values 
existent in each operation. The find- 
ing of unit costs has been discussed 
in a preceding issue in connection 
with the commercial banking depart- 
ment. < 

Expenses of special services are 
to be allotted upon the basis of hours 
of special services rendered, record 
of which must, of course, be main- 
tained by the trust operator for the 
period under analysis. 

A brief discussion of the applica- 
tion of these principles to each of 
the four broad divisions of the trust 
department follows. 

Safekeeping and/or Custody Divi- 
sion. Suppose that for a given year, 
the expense allotted to this division 
totaled $4,800; that $675 of this is 
allotted to the maintenance of the 
900 accounts; that $900 is allotted to 
the special services rendered in eon- 
nection with the investment of funds 
on behalf of certain of the custody 
accounts, the investments being made 
upon request of this division by the 
department’s investment specialist ; 
and that $3,225 is allotted to the 

routine service resulting from the 
eare and safekeeping of securities. 


How To Provide A Basis For 
Unit Cost Finding 


Suppose that during the year, the 
division received 1,500 deposits of 
securities (a deposit consisting of 
one or more items of like maker, 
series and maturity) ; that it effected 
1.250 releases of securities and that 
7,500 blocks of coupons (a block 
consisting of one or more coupons 
of like maker, series and maturity) 
were handled. 

To provide the basis for unit cost 
finding, the operations are to be 
‘‘timed’’ or counted. For example, 
it is found that the acceptance of a 
security deposit involves the follow- 
ing operations: 

. Examination of the security 
. Issuance of receipt 
. Preparation of vault deposit 


— 


2 


w 


slip 
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“A” Bank and Trust Company 


Analysis of Trust Account No. of . 


INCOME 
Year’s fee accrued (see Fee Card) 
EXPENSE 
ROUTINE SERVICES 
Security deposits, . (.. 
Security releases Ce. 
Coupon service rep 
Misc. income entries (..... 
Cash deposits ae 
Fund distrib. entries ( 
SPECIAL SERVICES 
Foreclosure and real 
estate supervision (. . 
Trust administration (. . 
Investment service (... 


MAINTENANCE Cost 


Net profit. . 





4. Lodgement in vault under dual 
custody 

5. Preparation of coupon 
principal maturity tickler 

6. Journal entry 

7. Ledger posting 

8. Filing copy of receipt. 

Suppose that in the present case 
it is found that unit values are: 
security deposit, 6 units; security 
releases, 4 units; coupon handling, 
1 unit. Then the second table on 
page 142 may be prepared. 

When the administrative share 
has been added, the result is the 
‘*ner item’’ cost for use in analyzing 
an account of this character. (The 
figures used herein are theoretical 
and are used purely to demonstrate 
the method. They should not be ae- 


and 


for the year 1932. 


cepted as accurate figures for use in 
analysis. ) 

A simple form for the analysis of 
a eustody account is shown in the 
third table on page 142. 

Upon analysis of a fair number of 
accounts under this method, it will 
be found that the usual basis of fees, 
set at so much per $1,000 of securi- 
ties held in eustody does not pro- 
vide an entirely equitable basis of 
charge. While security values should 
have a bearing upon the fee basis, 
still aetivity should also be consid- 
and it 


ered, is believed that the 
really equitable fee basis should 
consider activity primarily, and 


dollar volume only in light of the 
responsibility placed upon the bank 


(Continued on page 173) 


**A”’ Bank and Trust Company 


Analysis of Corporate Account No. .... 


INCOME 
Year’s fees accrued (see Fee Card) 


EXPENSE 
ROUTINE SERVICES 


Bond or coupon 

payment (...... 
Cash deposits 
Stock certificates 

issued (...... 
Stock posting (co- 
transfer agent) (..... 

Certificates registered (...... 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Filing stockholders’ 
| ae 


Other administration (. -hrs.@$. . 


ACCOUNT MAINTENANCE....... 


EG MII sons wa snd bac ds 


1933 


OF. cidiciccsccces.. SDE Qe Te 


$ 000 


-hrs.$@... 
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Meetings For Bank Customers 


Have Maintained Confidence 


By J. W. McGINNIS 


P TO the day I started work- 
ing in a bank, I had mistaken 
notions about banking similar 

to those entertained by the public 
today. 

I thought any bank had money in 
unlimited supplies and where it 
came from was the least of my 
worries. That was the bank’s affair. 
I thought my bank should lend me 


all the money I needed without 
security and when it didn’t, I 


thought it was because my banker 
didn’t like me. 

If my banker charged me 10 cents 
for cashing a $100 check drawn on 
some bank 1,000 miles away, I was 
indignant. 

In spite of the ignorance of the 
general public, banks prospered and 
the old adage, ‘‘good as a bank,’’ 
was still in use. Those days are gone. 
Another era has dawned in which 
the general public demands, and is 
justly entitled to, more information 
leading to a better knowledge of 
banking—the very foundation of 
country, home, and fireside. People 
are now hoarding funds waiting for 
this information that can come from 
no one but bankers—those who have 
learned the principles of banking by 
being bankers. 


Only Bankers Can Do It 


The task of instruction is ours. No 
one else can perform the operation. 
The lack of understanding, from our 
national leaders down to the boy on 
the farm, has been thoroughly 
demonstrated during the last three 
years and the condition is not im- 
proving. 

The public is today waiting for 
and inviting a better knowledge of 
banking and each community is 
wanting to know more about its 
bank. I am in much sympathy with 
the public’s position and desire to 
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® By educating the people 
of the community to bank- 


ing, the cashier of the Deer- 
field State Bank, Deerfield, 
Ill. 


operate his bank successfully 


has found it easier to 


learn more about banking. 

The work of restoring such con- 
fidence cannot be performed by any- 
one except bank leaders. Stock de- 
vices have proved not wholly ade- 
quate. The leaders of each and every 
bank must instill into their respee- 
tive communities the spirit of co- 
operation necessary to the existence 
of its bank—the same spirit that is 
necessary to the existence of its 
churehes and schools. This spirit 
must be born and must grow from 
the efforts of all bank leaders to deal 
directly with bank patrons concern- 
ing the life or death of their bank. 

I have referred to this work as 
a task, but it is really a deed and 
one that is not hard to perform. It 


will restore belief in the masses 
within a few months. The quicker 
we start, the sooner the sun will 
shine. Personally, I find this a 


pleasant deed to perform, for the 
response to the efforts I have already 
made has been so pleasant. 

To prove my sincerity and faith 
in what I have said and for what 
benefit it may be to someone else, 
I am glad to tell about my method 
of restoring or rather keeping the 
confidence of our community in our 
bank. 

Nearly three years ago, I started 
taking my directors, other stock- 
holders, and customers with me to 
our county bankers meeting, which 
we hold regularly once each month. 
I have usually had six or more 
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people as guests of the bank at each 
meeting. 

During these three years, a good 
portion of my community has been 
in attendance at bankers’ meetings 
and has learned a lot about bank 
operation. If you don’t think eus- 
tomers like to go, just try a few of 


yours. My reason for doing this 
came out of my belief that my 


bank’s problems were all with its 
patrons and not with my fellow 
bankers. 

I soon noticed that those whom I 
had in attendance at these meetings 
came home with as much knowledge 
of what was said and done for good 
banking in the meeting as I. And 
soon I noticed that when I was too 
busy in the bank to know just what 
was taking place on the street, these 
fellows were fighting our battles and 
upholding our policies. They know 
something about banking because 
they have been attending bankers’ 
meetings and they know a lot about 
their own bank. 

What could be more enjoyable 
than to have an Old Gang at this 
stage in life always ready to go with 
you to a bankers’ meeting just as 
we used to go to parties and apple 
cuttings? They see us trying our 
best to be good bankers. 

Twenty men and their wives 
usually go with me to our annual 
county meetings. We all sit at the 
same table and together hear all that 
is said and done for the betterment 
of banking. When these people get 
home, the whole town knows that 
there was a bankers’ meeting in the 
county. 

In January, we had our own com- 
munity annual bank meeting at 
which we sang, heard bank speeches, 
and listened to entertainment num- 
bers. Our stockholders elected the 
board of directors for the ensuing 
year and these officers all lined up 
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on the stage where they took oath 
for the faithful performance of the 
duties for which they were elected. 
Both the audience and the newly 
elected directors like this. 

The meeting is open to the publie 
and invitations are sent to all cus- 
tomers and prospects of record at 
the bank. The citizens come to that 
meeting just as they go to church 
on a special Sunday, except that all 
denominations make up the audience. 

The local newspaper has been used 
to explain some of the misunder- 
stood policies of banking. 

One of the effective methods of 
doing this has been a two-column 
space called ‘‘Bank Gossip.’’ This 
is treated in a conversational style 
and in it we try to ask the questions 
that customers are likely to ask. 
The answers are carefully worded to 
make the matter clear to everyone. 

This series of bank gossip conver- 
sations is running in our newspaper 
now. In one 
article, we let 
one customer ex- 
plain to another 
the reasons for 
charging for 
cashing foreign 
checks. In an- 
other one, we 
explained why a bank really belongs 
to its depositors. 

One reason why we have one cus- 
tomer asking questions of another 
customer rather than of the banker 
himself is to emphasize the fact that 
people in our community who are 
not bank officers can explain the 
bank’s policies. 

As a matter of fact, our chief aim 
during the past three years has been 
to make this all possible. Many of 
the people in our community are 
sufficiently educated on banking to 
be able to explain almost any of 
the misunderstood points. 

One method of explaining bank- 
ing that seems to have been partie- 
ularly helpful in our community is 


@ Bank practice is ex- 
plained in a way that 
makes it easy for any 
customer to under- 
stand. Residents of 
Deerfield, Ill. learn 
about their bank in 
the newspaper and in 
meetings as described 
in this article. 


illustrated in the following quota- 
tion from one of our bank gossip 


articles : 
Jones—Then bank stock is 
always a paying investment ? 
Briggs—No, it isn’t, from a div- 
idend point of view. 
Jones—From what point of view 
may it be a good investment? 
Briggs—Well, any community 
needs churches, schools and a bank. 


not 
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The Main Idea 


If all uv our churches had 
preachers 


That ‘ud preach to jes’ preach- 
ers alone, 
Aw’ never do any propoundin’ 


To their folks about reachin’ 
the throne, 


An’ didn’t do any konfidin’ 

With a soul when in sorrow 
an tears; 

Our church bells 
out in silence 


"ud rust 


Aw their steeples decay with 
the years. 


If all uv our bankers had 
meetin’s 


Confined to jes’ bankers alone, 


An’ never permitted their 
patrons 


To come an’ all share in the 
tone, 

An’ didn’t do any konfidin’ 

With the ones jes’ outside uv 
their bar; 

Our banks ’ud soon tumble 
to ruin 


An’ be in a mess—an’ they 
lat J. W. McGinnis. 


It would be in bad shape without 
either of the three. We would not 
like to live in a community that did 
not have all three. 

In order for a community to have 
such institutions, someone must con- 
tribute the amount necessary to 
make them possible. 

Jones—I see. Then a bank stoek- 
holder is a contributor to a fund 
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necessary to provide his community 
with a bank. 
* * * 


These meetings and ‘‘Bank Gos- 
sip’’ have done a lot to maintain 
confidence. Our community may run 
out of money before the depression 
ends, but the spirit of moral support 
and confidence is very satisfactory. 
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Foreclosed Homes Quickly Sold 


By A Rehabilitation Plan 


By E. O. HANDY 


HIS plan for handling fore- 
[ese homes is based on the 

standardization and _ stabiliza- 
tion of prices and the central con- 
trol of sales. 

Standardization of prices can be 
accomplished only by the appraisal 
of all properties by the same group 
of appraisers and by the same 
method of valuation. Our apprais- 
als have been based upon a present- 
day reproduction cost, less proper 
depreciation, with penalties for the 
condition of property, location, and 
present-day business conditions. 

As we have made several hundred 
appraisals in all sections of the city, 
a rather accurate value can be given 
to any property. The result is a 
standard price level with all proper- 
ties offered on a proper relative basis, 
thus preventing a buyer from being 
offered properties of the same type 
and size at.such a wide variance of 
price that in the end he loses confi- 
dence in all prices, and decides to 
put off his purchase until he knows 
what the proper price should be. 

Prices can be stabilized only by 
facing the facts squarely and writ- 
ing old prices down to prices that 
take into consideration all present- 
day conditions. The best thing that 
ean happen is to get prices so low 
that buyers develop rapidly. This 
will bring about an increase in price, 
and nothing will so surely stabilize 
prices as the beginning of a rising 
market. The public is sick and tired 
of buying only to find prices lower 
the next day, so that if properties 
are not written to their low level 
now, another drop will be necessary, 
which will further destroy public 
confidence and defer the buying 
which is so necessary to liquidation. 
Owners of repossessed real estate 
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The First-Central Trust Co. of Akron, Ohio. 
employed the author to work out its real estate situ- 


ation along the lines and with the results described. 


must be made to realize that the mis- 
takes of the past cannot and must 
not be passed on to the buyers of the 
present, if we expect to come steadily 
out of this depression. If bad loans 
were made in past years, the neces- 


THE ESSENCE OF THE 
PLAN 


1 Buyers agree to paint and 
repair the property as a part 
of the down payment. 


2 Prices are standardized 
by placing all properties in the 
hands of one real estate firm, 
which appraises them on a fair 
basis for selling to today’s buy- 
ers. 


3 Prices are stabilized by 
getting them so low that buy- 
ers develop rapidly. 


4 All sales clear through 
one office, but liberal commis- 
sions encourage all realtors to 
work on the properties. 


5 Sales are made to men of 
good reputation, with a record 
of steady employment, who 


have their bills paid. 


6 The usual terms are: 1% 


down with 10 years to pay. 





sary losses must be written off before 
a market can be developed: 

The first two steps will be useless 
unless all sales clear through one 
trained man or organization. If 
prices are made available to 30 or 
40 different offices, none of which 
has any definite responsibility to the 


ce 


owners, prices will be ‘‘shot at’? in 
such a way that public confidence 
will be destroyed. In our plan, all 
sales clear through one central office 
and sufficient commission is paid so 
that all other realtors may handle 
these properties on the basis of the 
Real Estate Board Commission. 

Only offices which will conduct 
sales work on a fair basis are recog- 
nized. This not only protects prices 
and assists in preventing further 
foreclosures, but also protects the 
good-will of the owner. The first sign 
of misrepresentation or price cutting 
results in a cancellation of all deal- 
ing with the offending office. In this 
way, the liquidation work can be 
kept under proper control at all 
times, and better service can be 
given to outside real estate men. 

Having established fair and stand- 
ardized prices, and having developed 
sales from an organization stand- 
point, it is then necessary to create 
buying interest under business con- 
ditions which apparently make sales 
impossible. You will find in analyz- 
ing the market: 

1. Little money for down pay- 
ment. 

2. Low earning power. 

3. Men working only half time. 

4, A great many more rentals than 
usual. 


5. A great underlying desire for 


home ownership, especially among 
the working classes. 

Another factor which must be ree- 
ognized is the condition of the re 
possessed properties. These are gen- 
erally old houses in a run-down con- 
dition, funds and organization not 
having been available for proper 
maintenance and repair work. 

If you will put these together you 
will find: 1. Properties that need re- 
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pairs; 2. Men who need work; 
3. People who desire their own 
homes but have no money for 
down payment, although they 
are paying rents nearly equal to 
the monthly payment necessary 
for the purchase of a home. 

With these facts before us, it 
is not hard to arrive at a plan of 
sale which permits a man of good 
reputation, with a record of 
steady employment, who has his 
rent and other bills paid, to buy 
a home as low as 1% down and 
with 10 years to pay, on ecéndi- 
tion that he will contract, with- 
in a specified period, to make the 
necessary repairs to the house 
which he has purchased. 

The cost of these repairs, 
while paid by the buyer in addi- 
tion to the purchase price, should 
be treated as equivalent to a cash 
down payment. I firmly believe, 
and have found it to be so, that 
$100 of a man’s own labor is 
equivalent to double that in eash, 
when it comes to making the 
man really go through with the pur- 
chase of his home. 

In this way, we give men profit- 
able use of their spare time and a 
home of their own, repair the re- 
possessed properties without cash 
outlay by the owner, and, at the same 
time, dispose of a portion of the 
property for liquidation. The buyer 
must receive a wholly square deal or 
this plan cannot be successful. There 
eannot be any costly refinancing 
charges or unreasonable rates of in- 
terest and prices must be fair. 


Foreclosures Will Diminish 
As Sales Increase 


This plan is not a ‘‘eure all.’’ 
There will be delinquent accounts 
and some buyers who will not carry 
out their agreements, but the posi- 
tion of owners of repossessed real 
estate will be steadily improved. 
First, there will be a steady reduc- 
tion of the real estate account ; fore- 
closures will diminish as sales in- 
crease; the income from properties 
will be increased and their condition 
improved, and properties will be bet- 
ter maintained when occupied by an 
owner. 

This plan was put into operation 
in Akron about July 1 of last year 
and is meeting with cumulative suc- 
cess daily. The response of the work- 








Many people desire to own their own homes but cannot make a large down payment. 
often glad to make the necessary repairs on a property as their initial payment. With this plan the Akron 


bank finds purchasers for repossessed property without being put to the expense of repairing it. 





Such people are 


Here the 


bank’s agent is showing the prospective purchaser what repairing will be needed. 


ing man has been truly surprising 
and, in general, I believe that the 
pereentage of contracts that are not 
finally completed will be smaller 
than in other days when properties 
were sold with 10%, 15% and 
20% cash down payment, but at a 
higher price level. We are reaching 
a very substantial class of man who 
has been foreed to pay rent, because 
he never able to get to- 
gether enough cash to enable him to 
purchase a property at a fair price. 
The following letter. which has been 
received from a man and his wife 
who bought a somewhat run-down 
property, shows the value of our plan 
to the type of buyer we have men- 
tioned : 


has been 


‘*We wish to express our appre- 
ciation to your company for making 
it possible for us to buy our home 
without any down payment and at 
a reasonable price. 

‘*Having founded our home dur- 
ing the depression period, we were 
at a loss as to just how we were to 
own our own property with furni- 
ture bills and other expenses, com- 
bined with the low-earning power of 
today, making it impossible for us 
to save a substantial down payment. 
Your plan solved this problem for 
us. 

‘*We wish to extend to your sales 
foree an invitation to visit our home 
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to see the many improvements we 
are making.’’ 

Through advertising, our plan is 
put clearly before the prospective 
buyers, and the condition of each 
property is always emphasized. 
Some of the more depleted homes 
have been sold as ‘‘eulls.’’ We find 
that the buyer, seeing all the bad 
points which he can remedy by work, 
is better satisfied than in many cases 
where these defeets are covered by 
a coat of paint. 


Sales Contract Must Be Drawn 
To Prevent Foreclosure 


There are a good many details in 
the mechanics of this plan, one of 
the most important of which is the 
sales contract itself. This must be 
drawn in such a way as to prevent 
the necessity of a foreclosure and 
to protect the owner against me- 
ehanie’s liens, and a definite method 
must be established to check the re- 
pairs agreed upon in the contract. 

These, however, are details and 
we, in Akron, firmly believe that our 
plan is fundamentally sound inas- 
much as we are not only controlling 
the liquidation of our repossessed 
properties, but at the same time, pro- 
moting home ownership and giving 
men with families a profitable use 
of their spare time. 
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Bankruptcy Losses Prevented 


By Warehousing Inventories For Loan Protection 


S LONG as a bor- 
rower’s needs 
are but a small 
proportion of his as- 
the bank faces 
no difficulty in ae- 
commodating him, 
but, regularly, as the 
heart of the dull sea- 
son comes to the fae- 
tory and as_ loans 
run high during the months of peak 
‘*‘manufactured inventory,”’ 
hesitation comes to the banker as he 
scribbles an ‘‘O. K.”’ on the appli- 
cation. 

A mild remark, such as, ‘‘ We’re 
carrying quite a lot of your com- 
pany’s paper,’’ suggests uncomfort- 
able thoughts to the borrower. A 
proposal for personal indorsement 
of the directors brings forth all the 
stock objections. And, after the 
flood of embarrassed stammerings 
from the borrower, the interview is 
likely to end by his being asked for 
some collateral or some sort of 
‘security that won't burn with the 
plant.’’ 

Ordinary offerings are assigned 





sets, 


goods 


“The warehouse receipt stands without a rival 
as a device for financing a customer 


ratio of loans to quick assets looks 


H. A. HARING 


accounts, customers’ notes and ac- 
ceptances, and even chattels. The 
purpose of each of these is to give 
some security that is specific, pledged 
definitely for the loan, so that the 
bank gets out of the elass of ‘‘gen- 
eral creditors’’ of the borrower. 

For such a purpose, the ware- 
house receipt is worth consideration. 
It stands without a rival as a device 
for financing a manufacturer or a 
distributor whose ratio of loans to 
quick assets looks bad. 

By warehousing the goods, the 
bank controls the security behind 
its loan. From time to time, as 
needed for distribution through 
sales outlets, portions of the ware- 
housed stock are released through 


Six Protective Features 


1 By warehousing the goods, a dead inventory item 
is converted into a liquid asset. 


2 Goods in a warehouse are a segregated asset, inde- 
pendent of the borrower’s general credit and good even 
though he becomes a bankrupt. 


3 Loans against goods in a warehonse are secured 
by fresh merchandise of known market value. 


4 A loan against warehoused stock is classed as pre- 
ferred commodity paper, eligible for rediscount. 


5 Loans to a single borrower may be 50°%, instead 
of 10°% of the bank’s capital and surplus. 


6 Goods in a warehouse are safe from attachment 
and beyond the reach of a process server. 
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an order from the 

bank to the ware. 

whose house—not from the 
‘i borrower, because he 
bad. has surrendered to 


the bank all control 

of the goods. As 

goods are thus with- 

drawn from the total 

represented by ware- 

house receipts, bills. 
of-lading may be substituted. If the 
sale is on the usual terms of the 
trade, rather than against sight 
draft, the borrower has at once an 
account receivable for the face value 
of the goods taken out of store. In 
difficult cases, this account or its 
evidences may be _ hypothecated 
directly to the bank. 

Nor does this method of financing 
work a hardship on the manufae- 
turer or wholesaler who is a _ bor- 
rower. It is a help in a manner they 
do not expect, until told of the pos- 
sible use of warehoused goods. 


Every borrower knows, through 


experience, that to add $100,000 of | 


fresh stock to the inventory does 
not increase borrowing power by 
that amount, nor, as a rule, by the 
half part of it. To the manuface- 


turer, a lot of finished goods repre- | 


sent greater value than the raw 
materials from which they sprang. 
Often, to the banker, they mean less, 
because raw materials frequently 
enjoy a wider market than a mant- 
factured specialty with its penalties 
of style and size, color and model. 
As a part of the factory’s inventory 
manufactured goods are not liquid 
assets. 

The public warehouse may, how- 
ever, be utilized to convert such 
merchandise into a liquid asset. A 
lot of $100,000 of fresh merchandise 
either on hand with the manufae- 
turer or newly received by the distrib- 
utor—if lodged with a warehouse 
and its receipt issued therefor— 
becomes prime collateral with a bank. 
It is rated as commodity paper, is 
eligible for rediscount, and, quite 
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often, for prefer- 
ential treatment 
under the ruling 
of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

The result is 
that the identical 
lot of goods which, 
so long as it was a 
part of the borrow- 
er’s general inven- 
tory was a dead 
loss so far as addi- 
tional loans were 
eoncerned, now be- 
comes a valid basis 
for credit, although 
the only thing done 
has been to entrust 
it to a warehouse- 
man rather than to 
stow it away in the 
owner’s loft. 

The reason is 
simple. 

When lodged 
with a warehouse- 
man, the lot of 
goods becomes a 
segregated asset. 
It isseparated from 
all other merchan- 
dise of the borrower. A loan against 
it has a definite security of known 
value. The goods are fresh—not 
likely to be mixed, without notice, 
with stale and shop-worn wares or 
with last year’s left-overs. The lot 
is made independent of the borrow- 
er’s general credit and his general 
assets in precisely the way that a 
mortgage on real estate may be good, 
although the borrower has become a 
bankrupt. 

This reasoning does not, as a rule, 
mean much to the manufacturer or 
the jobber. If it did, greater use 
would be made of it. Only too often 
the borrower does not so much as 
guess the possibility of converting 
his dead inventory into more liquid 
form. But, to the banker, the dis- 
tinction is fundamental. 

When the bank has made a loan 
against a lot of goods worth $100,- 
000 stored with a warehouse, it holds 
as security 1. fresh merchandise, 
which 2. will sell for $100,000 net. 
The bank knows that this merchan- 
dise will not disappear, that it can 
not suffer from substitution, that it 
ean not be tampered with—any one 
of which might occur, if the same 
goods were in the custodianship of 


Modern warehouses store active inventories. Daily shipments to customers are made by the warehouse company. 
inventories are good collateral and when in charge of bona fide warehousemen, cannot be claimed by any creditor except the 
one holding the warehouse receipts. 


the borrower. Should any such thing 
happen, the bank knows that the 
warehouseman, as bailee and trustee, 
is liable, in addition to the _ bor- 
rower. 

The bank knows that none of the 
goods can be shipped out or with- 
drawn from storage without the 
bank’s own written order. By thus 
controlling withdrawals, the bank is 
in position to know just how much 
of the security has been distributed 
into trade. Payment on account, as 
the stock is released, is automatie, 
and the borrower has no opportu- 
nity to merge the proceeds with his 
other cash assets. 

The bank, as a further advantage, 
is safe for the loan, no matter wheth- 
er the borrower makes or loses money 
on his business as a whole during the 
life of the paper: the segregated lot 
of goods, with automatic liquidation 
of the loan, is ample security. 

Banking has changed during 15 
years quite as much as merchandis- 
ing. All loans are now made with 
an eye to the eligibility of the paper 
for rediscount with the Federal Re- 
serve banks. A local banker knows, 
accordingly, that his loan secured by 
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Active 


$100,000 of warehoused goods will 
be unhesitatingly rediscounted. He 
also knows, on the contrary, that the 
borrower’s plain note, with no secur- 
ity other than the general inventory 
of the plant, will require elaborate 
statements and endless certified re- 
ports, and, even with these as evi- 
dence, may not classify for redis- 
count under the regulations. 

The difference, therefore, between 
a stock of goods on the owner’s prem- 
ises and controlled by him and the 
same lot in publie warehouse, under 
control of a third party as bailee, 
may appear to be of little conse- 
quence to the manufacturer or whole- 
saler, but to the banker, who makes 
loans, that difference is tremendous. 

Manufacturers outside the larger 
centers often face another difficulty, 
namely that of exeeeding the 10% 
loaning limit of local banks. It is 
not unusual for a borrower to ex- 
haust the lawful loaning limit of his 
bank, even of all the banks in his 
city. Under such circumstances, re- 
course must be taken to borrowing 
in metropolitan centers or to the 
brokering of paper on the open mar- 


ket. 


(Continued on page 170) 
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All Loans Can Be Profitable 


With Compensating Balances Or Charges 


By A. C. KINGSTON 


BELIEVE that it is a common 

practice among small banks to 

be inclined to grant credit where 
the loans are considered good, and 
not to give sufficient consideration 
to some of the other important fac- 
tors in connection therewith. 

From my experience, it seems that 
we sometimes grant credit without 
taking into consideration the after- 
math of making loans to those 
who are not customers of ours. 
There are many people in every 
community who wish to use a 
bank for their own accommo- 
dations. They borrow money in 
times of need and pay it off at 
their pleasure, before maturity 
or at maturity. In most in- 
stances, we are called upon to 
grant renewal after renewal. 

By using caution in ex- 
tending credit to non-depos- 
iting borrowers, a great deal 
ean be accomplished to elimin- 
ate the duplicators with which 
we have been troubled so much 
the last few years. I think we 
are inclined to grant these 
loans to non-depositing customers in 
times when we are flush with loan- 
able funds, but we fail to take into 
consideration the fact that, because 
of the general custom of so many re- 
newals, there comes a time of strin- 
gency when our practice in accept- 
ing this kind of paper reflects upon 
our ability properly to take care of 
our depositing customers. 

To make my suggestions pointed, 
I would refer you to figures issued 
by the Wisconsin Bankers Associa- 
tion which show that previous to 
April, 1932, the state banks of Wis- 
consin alone, were earrying $49,- 
500,000 in loans to non-depositors, 
that 80% of these loans and 45% of 
the total of the loans were carried in 
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The policy here described has made it possible for 


one bank to get adequate balances or fees that pay 


the costs of both commercial and personal loans. 


state banks with $750,000 of deposits 
or less; and that there were 87,754 of 
such loans averaging between $500 
and $550 each, or equal to 10% of 
the total deposits. These figures ap- 
ply only to state banks. If national 
banks were taken into consideration, 
of course the various items would be 
largely increased. 

The question arises as to whether 


ADVANTAGES OF 
ADEQUATE BALANCES 


1 They protect the cash position 
and the liquidity of the depositor’s 


own business. 


2 They reduce the credit risk for 


the bank. 


3 They enable the bank to make a 


profit from the balances. 


4 They increase the lending power 


of the bank. 


or not we bankers ean afford to con- 
tinue to take the funds of our non- 
borrowers and them for the 
benefit of our non-depositors. 

We have done much to regain our 
earnings position of years gone by, 
but no matter what service charges 
we have already inaugurated, I be- 
lieve that we are overlooking a very 
important factor, if we do not give 
careful consideration to every angle 
of making loans to non-depositing 
borrowers. 

I will mention a few of the out- 
standing features which I believe 
have reflected adversely upon the 
earnings of our banking institutions 
over the past 10 or 15 years. 
First—loss of exchange, which be- 


use 
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came effective shortly after the 
establishment of the Federal Reserve 
System. 


Second—growth of the chain store 
business. In the old days, our local 
merchants carried all of their ae- 
counts with the local banks, but now 
many chain stores maintain no bal- 
ances, if float is taken into consider. 
ation, or as small a balance as _pos- 

sible. In fact, they woutd like 
to go to the local bank and ask 
for a free draft for their day’s 
receipts and let the loeal bank 
clear their items and absorb 
the float thereof. Through co- 
operation, I am happy in be- 
lieving that at least a great 
majority of the banks of this 
State have succeeded in de- 
manding a small compensating 
balance and a fee for the trans- 
ferring of funds for chain or- | 
ganizations, but there are still | 
some banks which appear to be 
glad to handle this class of 
business just for the fun and 
the loss that goes with it. 

We have several chain store 
accounts in our bank and they are 
required to carry balances sufficient 
to enable us to make a small profit. 
in addition to which they are 
charged the regular rate of exchange 
for the transfer of funds. 

Third—another loss we _ bankers 
have today, that we did not have 
years ago, which I believe is the 
largest source of any one of our 
losses, is competition from bankers 
who offer ruinous rates of interest 
for deposits and maintain all kinds 
of free service for their customers. 
We can be thankful that this type 
of banker has been successful the 
past few years in eliminating hin- 
self. 

We have done much 
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some of these evils, but there is much 
vet to be done. One of the big 
things to be accomplished is to give 
proper consideration to the main- 
tenance of compensating balances 
by our borrowers or to, in some 
other way, offset this service through 
a proper charge. 


Why Compensating Balances 
Are Important 


Compensating balances are im- 
portant for several reasons: They 
protect the cash position, and the 
liquidity of the depositor’s business ; 
they reduce the credit risk for the 
bank; and they provide a deposit 
account that is profitable to the 
bank. 

For a great many years, the large 
banks in reserve centers, at least 
to a great extent, have required a 
certain definite balanee from their 
borrowing customers of from 10% to 
20% and I believe the time has now 
arrived when the smaller banks will 
have to follow the same practice. 
For a bank not to make this require- 
ment is unfair to its customers and 
casts a reflection upon the manage- 
ment of the bank. 

The chief source of the lending 
power of a bank is its deposits. Thé 
business of a commercial bank con- 
sists primarily of purchasing raw 
material in the form of deposits and 
converting them into loans at a 
price to yield the bank a net profit. 
There are two primary costs in this 
procedure: the cost of securing and 
keeping deposits of customers and 
the cost of converting these deposits 
into earning assets. 

Therefore, credit risks being 
equal, the customers who are the 
heaviest contributors to the bank’s 
raw material are those most entitled 
to credit accommodations. 

The first test in determining 
whether or not a loan request should 
be granted is the extent to which 
an applicant has contributed to the 
fund that makes loans possible. 
During such times as the loan de- 
mand is greater than the available 
loanable funds, the chief test, as to 
who should be accommodated and 
to what extent, is the record of de- 
posit balances. 

It seems to me that to achieve 
justice between borrowers and non- 
borrowers, the borrowers should be 
required to contribute sufficient de- 
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posit funds so that the earnings 
therefrom will at least pay for the 
cost of the loan and credit functions. 

Bank operating costs are consid- 
erably increased as the result of the 
necessity for better loan and credit 
information functions. This addi- 
tional cost must be borne by the 
borrowers. Just as soon as a non- 
borrowing customer becomes a bor- 
rowing customer, additional facili- 
ties of the bank are brought into 
operation. There are costs for main- 
taining loan, discount, and credit de- 
partments; salaries of the loan and 


ONE BANK’S PLAN TO 
MAKE LOANS PAY 


1 Compensating balances 
of 15% to 20% are required 
from those who borrow over 


$100. 


2 A service charge of $1 is 
collected from the maker of 
each note of $100 or less. 


3 A charge of $1 is col- 
lected for a renewal of notes 


of $100 or less. 


4 A minimum interest 
charge of 50 cents, with 10 
cents added to pay for mail- 
ing the notice, is collected. 


5 If these notes are three 
or more days overdue, a 
penalty of 50 cents is col- 
lected. 


eredit officers; and the proportion of 
overhead charges which should be 
properly allocated to these direct 
eosts. 

If a non-depositing borrower 
comes into our banks and desires a 
sizable loan, it seems that we are 
justified in explaining to him that 
the proper method of opening up a 
bank relationship is not through ac- 
commodating him with a loan, but 
rather through his establishing a 
eredit position through his first 
opening and carrying a satisfactory 
bank balance. If this is not required, 
much of the bank’s local loanable 


funds are absorbed in non-depositor 
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loans, to such an extent in fact, that, 
particularly in times of stringency, 
it would reflect upon the bank’s 
ability properly to take care of its 
depositing borrowers. 

It seems to me that there should 
be taken into consideration the 
amount of loanable funds which 
would be absorbed through loaning 
promiscuously to all non-depositing 
borrowers as compared to the multi- 
tude of deserving borrowers who 
desire to make small or so-called 
character loans. 

In your community, as in mine, it 
becomes necessary to make small 
loans to business men, professional 
men, laborers, and farmers who are 
not in a position to carry compen- 
sating balances. In these smaiiler 
communities, as a general rule, we 
are so well acquainted that it is not 
necessary to consume a great deal 
of time in determining whether or 
not the loans are good or otherwise. 

According to an analysis recently 
made in our institution, we find that 
is costs 45 cents to place a note upon 
our books, regardless of size. There- 
fore, we have inaugurated the plan 
of making a service charge of $1 on 
each note of $100 or less and a like 
charge for any renewal thereof, in 
addition to which we make a charge 
of 7% per annum interest, with a 
minimum interest charge of 50 cents, 
to which we add 10 cents for mailing 
out the note notice and an additional 
50 cents charge is made, if the note 
is three days or more past due. 


Service On Small Loans 
Necessitates A Charge 


A minimum charge on small loans 
is necessary, because the service re- 
quired in making entries, labor, 
postage and other expenses is as 
much as on a large loan. The penalty 
of 50 eents has practically eliminated 
past-due small loans. Some might 
think that our charges are a little 
high, but if you will stop to con- 
sider the rates of interest that the 
so-called ‘‘small loan sharks’’ are 
charging their borrowers, it is very 
easy to that these small bor- 
rowers are happy to patronize our 
bank under the conditions outlined. 
We have been earrying on this 
practice for a long time and have 
never found a customer who was 
displeased with the charge, nor one 
but who could see the justice thereof. 


see 
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By J. M. DOWELL 


RECENT experience of mine 

with a farm that was not pay- 

ing the owner, illustrates the 
fact that it is entirely possible to 
make a paying farm out of one 
which has not paid, even though it 
must be operated by a renter. 

Sometimes the principal cause for 
trouble is to be found in the renter 
and his equipment. In this case, the 
correction was brought about by 
leasing to a man who knew how to 
use equipment that would enable 
him to produce crops at a 
profit. 

When I first saw this farm 
of 520 acres, I wondered why 
it was in difficulty. But it did 
not take long to find out. The 
tenant operator was getting 
low-crop yields at a high cost. 
In addition to owing the land 
owner and the bank, his poor 
farming results had put the 
land owner in debt to the bank. 

Five old, one-row cultivators 
with dull shovels were used to 
take care of the corn. He ac- 
tually cultivated about half the 
weeds instead of eradicating 
them. It was dangerous to try 
to get through those fields last 
fall because the jimson- and 
other weeds would continually 
hit you in the face. The corn 
never did have a chance to 
produce at a profit. 

Neither did the tenant have 
much of any chance to make 
money. Consider the cost of 
feeding five teams and five men 
who handled work now being 
done with ease by the new 
tenant, two regular men and a 
helper. There are only two 
teams on the farm. One is a 
fast-going span of mules to 
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automobiles.’ 


all 


condition is certain to spread.” 


Profits Regardless Of Prices 


Are Made By Modern Farming Methods 


One banker was saved much trouble by a change in 


tenants. The new farmer cut production cost and 


made profits despite low prices. Here is how he did it. 


which Mr. Welch, the new tenant, 
pointed with pride, saying that he 
planted his entire 251 acres of corn 
with that pair at the rate of over 30 
acres each day. 

He cultivated practically the en- 
tire acreage himself, with his tractor 
cultivator outfit covering 30 or more 
acres each day the first and second 
times over, and 40 to 45 acres per 
day the last two times. That is what 
I call speed. But he was not sacrifie- 
ing quality. In fact, he was doing a 











sorts. As time goes on, 


This is a splendid analysis of the 





“FEXHROUGHOUT the better part 
of rural America today we are 
developing a man power that is 
mechanically inclined. The young 
farmers of today were ‘raised in 
They are accustomed 
to farm engines and large tools of 
that 


present situation, as seen by the 
author who has helped many bank- 
ers make over unprofitable farms 
into profitable producing units. 


real job of weed killing at just the 
right time. He uses  wide-nosed 
sweep shovels that cut shallow and 
clean. 

I asked Mr. Welch how he figured 
his tractor operating costs and 
whether he thought the tractor was 
saving him very much money with 
labor cheaper now and horse feed 
low in price. He replied that he 
could not be bothered with as much 
extra help as is required when horses 
are the only power. He said, ‘‘If 

you figure the cost of feeding 
those men during rainy weather 
as well as during the time they 
were actually at field work, and 
if you figure the same way 
with the extra teams that would 
be required, I am sure that the 
cost of producing crops is much 
less with a tractor.’’ 

He said that he didn’t know 
how much less, but he did have 
an idea of what it was costing 
him to eultivate corn with a 
tractor. The fuel consisted of 
half coal oil and half fuel oil 
at an average cost of about 
eight cents per gallon. Twenty 
gallons are required to culti- 
vate 30 acres of corn at a cost 
of $1.60. To this must be added 
the cost of lubricating oil. 
Eight quarts will last six days. 
He plows 180 acres at a cost of 
96 cents for the six days or 16 
cents a day. To the $1.60 and 
16 cents for a day’s run should 
be added labor at 20 cents per 
hour (and plenty of good lads 
can be had at $1 a day and 
board). That makes a total of 
$3.70, or just over 12 cents per 
acre. 

This is the third year for 
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this general purpose tractor. 5 
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He does his own repair work on it, 
which is very litle. From the way 
the tractor operated, it seemed to be 
in splendid mechanical order and in 
its prime. 

Mechanized agriculture, it should 
be noted, is at its best with men of 
the type and inelination of Mr. 
Welch. He likes to handle tools and 
look after machinery. When some 
little thing happens, as it will do 
with the best of equipment, he 
quickly locates the difficulty, 
fixes it up, and is on his way. 

Throughout the better .part 
of rural America today we are 
developing a man power that 
is mechanically inclined. The 
young farmers of today were 
raised in automobiles and 
around farm engines and tools 
of all sorts. As time goes on, 
the handling of mechanical 
equipment will become almost 
second nature to the young 
farmers of America. 

Mr. Welch is doing alone the 
work of cultivating an amount 
of corn equal to what would 
take four men with one-row 
cultivators to do. And he said 
he could do the work of six, 
when it comes to laying by 
corn, because at that time of 
year the weather is certain to 
be very hot. Teams can accom- 
plish very little because they 
have to be protected from overheat- 
ing. With his tractor, he will lay by 
that corn in high gear at the rate of 
40 to 45 acres each day regardless of 
weather. 

Up to last year, the banker and the 
land owner had to take a hand in 
financing the tenant in making his 
crop. Not so now. This man Welch 
finances himself and he is able to do 
it because his production costs are 
very low. That leaves him something 
upon which to make the next crop, 
instead of being only ‘‘a short jump 
ahead of the hounds.’’ 

He combines his grain and has it 
figured out that he can hire a com- 
bine cheaper than he ean shock and 
thresh. This is very true, because all 
of the extra handling of the crop is 
omitted, saving time and labor. In 
fact, the straw and grain are not 
handled at all by hand. It is my 
guess that the time is not far distant 
when the corn grower who markets 
his crop will not need his corn cribs 
and the corn will never be handled 
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by hand but entirely with machinery. 

Already corn combines are in use 
in a more or less experimental way. 
When they are in general use, the 
cost of growing corn will be reduced 
still more. 

A farmer can increase his income 
through reducing the cost of pro- 
dueing a unit of product or he can 
increase his income by selling for 


BANKER-FARMER RELATIONS 


1 The fact that there are some farmers 
who know how to make profits even in 
times of low market prices is a challenge 
to find that type as customers for the 


bank. 


9 


3 The aggressive tenant or land owner 
knows that no government is going to 
guarantee his profits and he goes about 
developing such methods as described 
here, which are a more dependable 
guarantee to the success of his farming 
investment. 


little to say about what the selling 
price shall be, it is most certainly 
up to him to do all within his power 
to reduce production charges. Costs 
ean be reduced through increased 
yields. The use of machinery that 
accomplishes more work in a given 
time also reduces costs. These two 
ways, when they work hand in hand, 
accomplish most desirable results. 

The alert farmer knows this and 
his individual initiative keeps him 
‘fon his toes’’ watching for ways 
and means to continually produce 
for less. 

The 1932 crop on this 520-acre 
place was the best in years, prin- 
cipally due to the fact that there 
was careful and complete prepara- 
tion, and proper cultivation at the 
right time. Let weeds get a good 
foothold and there is certain to be 
trouble ahead. 

The local banker is naturally well 
pleased to know that he is not 
obliged to carry the farming opera- 
tions on this farm now. The owner 
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2 There seems little hope for a mar- 
ket price control that will successfully 
force profits on farmers who are many 
years behind the times in plans and 
equipment. 


of the land is also well pleased and, 
as a result, will be able to take care 
of the balance due this banker even 
if prices stay low. 

To handle a large farm with small 
horse equipment has become an im- 
possible proposition. While tools 
cost money, so does everything else. 
Some machines are still rather ex- 
“pensive but when we consider the 


more money. Inasmuch as he has large savings possible through their 
use, we know that without them, 

the average American farmer 

THE BASIS FOR SUCCESSFUL would not have half a chance 


at present. 

I have found that those 
bankers who really study the 
farming problems in. their - 
locality are usually able to 
select as borrowers farmers who 
are consistently making profits. 

An understanding of what it 
is that enables one farmer to 
make a profit whereas another 
farmer nearby cannot pay his 
bills is the basis for intelligent 
eredit granting in rural areas. 

If you have a_ prejudice 
against machinery, or against 
some other farming method 
used today, it is likely to be a 
benefit to both you and your 
bank, if you will travel among 
the farms of your community 
quite a bit. Pick out those 
farmers who are making a suc- 
eess and see if the thing you 
think is wrong is being used on those 
farms. If you find that it is, then 
you are perhaps wrong in thinking 
the way you do. 

On the other hand, if you find that - 
this method is used only on the 
farms that show a loss, then per- 
haps you will be better informed as 
to just what to advise your farmer 
customers. 

The fact that farming as a busi- 
ness has had unusual difficulties in 
recent years should be no real dis- 
couragement. If it were not for the 
fact that there are farmers in al- 
most every community who have 
made a success, we would not have 
nearly so many people on farms 
today. 

A study of the methods used by 
those farmers will be illuminating 
and ean undoubtedly serve as a basis 
for agricultural credit granting. 

It might be well also to recom- 
mend that a study be made of the 
benefits to be gained from local agri- 
cultural credit corporations. 
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By R. N. ARMSTRONG 


OR some time now, our bank, 

The Bank of Crescent, Crescent, 

Okla., has maintained a posi- 
tion in which not more than 10% of 
deposits are invested in slow or 
frozen assets. Nevertheless, our pro- 
fits this past year have approximated 
17%. Friends of the bank have been 
asking me, as cashier, how we accom- 
plished it. So we are taking this op- 
portunity to pass our experience on, 
not only to them but to all others 
who are interested. 


Our statement shows local loans 
to be $30,531.61. We receive 10% 
interest on nearly all of this paper. 
We have short-time notes purchased 
from our city correspondents and 
highly recommended by them aggre- 
gating $19,717.55, all of which net 
us 6% and we have sufficient guaran- 
tee on this paper. We have bonds 
and warrants as follows: United 
States bonds, $33,850, which net us 
about 314% interest; good city 
bonds with guarantee, $13,000, which 
net us 6% interest; warrants issued 
by the State of Oklahoma, $19,047.- 
50, which net us 6% interest; high- 
grade county bonds, $10,000, which 
net us 414% interest; other good 
bonds with sufficient guarantee, 
$7,000, which net us 6% interest; 





How Funds 


1 A little over 15% in local 
loans bearing 10% interest. 


2 About 10% in short-term 
notes of business men recom- 
mended by correspondent banks 


which nets 6%. 


3 Nearly 22% in United States 
bonds which nets 33%. 


a Ji 
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Profits Secured With Safety 


By This Fund Conversion Policy 


local school district and township 
warrants, $14,457.66, which net us 
6% interest. 

The statement also shows $2,065.07 
bills of exchange on cotton, which 
pay us 8% interest. During the 
ginning season in the fall, our bills 
of exchange on cotton sometimes run 
as high as $30,000, netting us 8% 
interest. besides the exchange we get 
in handling cotton drafts, which is 
121% cents per $100. 

Another question asked me 
‘“‘How can you really serve your 
local community when you have over 
$200,000 of your customers’ money 
and lend only $30,000? Is this all 
the community needs in loans, and 
if not, where do the borrowers get 
their funds? And why do you not 
lend more ?”’ 

In the first place, $44,000 of our 
deposits is public funds sueh as 
Indian money, state and county de- 
posits on which we pay 3% interest. 
Furthermore, there is another bank 
in this town whose deposits are 
about the same as ours whose local 
loans are about $93,000. There are 
also two or three wealthy men here 
who lend considerable money to the 
people of the community. 

Our local loans total less now than 


IS: 


Are Invested (in Percentage of Deposits ) 


4 A little over 8% in good 
municipal bonds with a guaran- 
tee and a net of 6%. 


5 Slightly over 12% in state 
warrants which nets 6%. 

6 A little more than 6% in 
county bonds which nets 44%. 


7 Other good bonds with suffi- 
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they have for a number of 
However, if you add to the local 
loans, $14,457.66, the amount of 
local school and township warrants 
we are holding for our customers, 
you will find we have really loaned 
back to our customers almost $0.- 
000. Our local loans increase up to 
the time crops move to the market 
We lend money to people of our 
community when think it is 
justified, when we are sure they will 
be able to pay the note at maturity, 
when we are positive their note is 
first-class and when know 
ean force collection on ihe notes at 
maturity, should we need the money 


vears 


we 


we we 


Crescent is a town of 1.200 people 
and is ina farming community. The 
earning capacity of the average per- 
son—especially the average farmer 
-—for the past year or so, has not 
been very great. The average person 


in our community has done well to 


break even the past year or two 
Therefore, we think it a very poor 
poliey to make many loans to people 
whose earning capacity will 
justify it. 

This is certainly not the proper 
time for banks to try to show big 
profits. A bank should always keep 


not 


(Continued on page 175 


cient guarantee make up 44% and 
bear 6% interest. 


8 A little over 9% is in local 
school district and township war- 


rants which nets 6%. 


9 There is a small amount in 
bills of exchange on cotton which 


pays 8%. 
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Technocracy Boiled Down © 


The author here summarizes the vast amount of 
literature that has developed under this new fantastic 
word and singles out the facts interesting to bankers. 


ALL this talk about technoe- 
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really something to it?’’ asked 
the banker of the economist, when 
they met at lunch. ‘‘ Everything 
I’ve seen so far seems to be so 
vague.’ 

‘‘That’s because the idea of what 
the technocrats want to do is vague,’”’ 
replied the economist. ‘* They simply 
start with things that we already 
know. We have known for a long 
time that machinery and power has 
increased the output per man, and 
is making him a mind rather than a 
source of physical energy. Some day 
it will be cheaper to do everything 
by machinery, so that, besides seeing 
that the machinery works and that 
goods are properly distributed, the 
only things the individual man will 
do will be ecreative—designing new 
machinery, painting pictures and so 
on. But that does not mean that 
civilization is degenerating. It 
means that we are going to be a lot 
better off.’’ 

‘“‘But what is all this criticism of 
our debts and the price system?’’ 
demanded the banker. ‘‘That comes 
close to me!”’ 

‘“‘Not entirely clear reasoning on 
the part of the technocrats, ’’ the econ- 
omist responded. ‘‘ They contend that 
bonds (and stocks, too, for that mat- 
ter) are merely promises to pay in 
the future, and therefore only debts. 
Then they point out that these debts 
have been increasing in greater pro- 
portion than population and produc- 
tion. Of course! The debts they 
speak of are merely forms of capital, 
and when you shift production from 
man power to machines, you have to 
have more capital with which to op- 
erate. But as long as that capital is 


By J. G. HODGSON 


well distributed, there is no cause 
for believing that we are in a bad 
way. 

‘*Their criticism of the price sys- 
tem seems also to be based upon a 
wrong conception of what price is. 





FOUR IDEAS 
ON TECHNOCRACY 


1 Increased use of machines 
and power is making man a 
mind instead of a power unit. 


2 More capital is needed, 
if we use machines in place of 
man. 


3 Energy, if used as a basis 
for exchange, would be subject 
to variation in value just as 
is the present price system, 
which is based on gold. 


4 Technocracy is quite hazy 
as to what might be proposed 
to remedy present difficulties. 


* * * 


HOW HOURS OF LABOR 
HAVE DECREASED 
SINCE 1800 
(Figures for 1914 and later 
are for union labor only) 


Average Hours 


Year Per Week 
ee Ore rere. 84 
DR Se oat a 
(0 rer ee eee 60 
| eT 58.4 
Bik 6a 6 5 Rahs ta 
es eee eer ee 48.9 
|. Ee are EON ay eat e 44.8 
BD a hsd cinta Varma hee eee 43.6 
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One of their men says that the price 
system is wrong because a salesman 
of gasoline cannot tell what he is 
going to get for a gallon in another 
year, or even in six months. But, 
he argues, a chemist can tell you ex- 
actly how many British Thermal 
Units there are to a ton of coal, and 
that number will remain the same 
for years. As far as that goes, the 
weight of a one-inch cube of gold is 
positive, and does not change. What 
does change is its relative value to 
other things, which is a price change. 

‘*Suppose you make a unit of en- 
ergy, say a B. T. U., the standard of 
measure. Its relationship to other 
things produced will vary just as 
much as the relationship between 
gold and wheat does now. And what 
technocrats seem to object to in the 
price system is that variation. 

**As a matter of fact, it was pro- 
posed some years ago that interna-~ 
tional exchange should be based upon 
electric power. Giant power plants 
were to be built near the national 
boundary lines. These plants were 
to furnish power to the home coun- 
try first, but if payments had to be 
made to other countries in order to 
balance the imports and exports, 
then the necessary amount of power 
was to be sent over high-tension lines 
into the ereditor country. If one 
kept books for such payments, it 
eould be done on a gold basis, just 
as easily as on a power basis. Now. 
it seems as if the technocrats would 
like to use power or energy for all 
trading, but that does not mean that 
gold could not still be the measure of 
exchange.”’ 

‘*Seems to me rather like a tempest 
in a teapot,’’ commented the banker. 


(Continued on page 176) 
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By J. K. NOVINS 


HE Anelo-California National 

Bank, formerly the <Anglo- 

California Trust Co., was one 
of the first banking institutions in 
San Francisco to install complete 
mechanical posting equipment in the 
savings departments of its nine 
branches. It has also developed a 
system of audit control of savings 
department transactions adapted to 
every condition under which these 
are handled. 

There is no question but that me- 
chanical posting has in itself tended 
to simplify the regular routine of 
auditing control by eliminating 
drudgery and delays incidental to 
the drawing up of daily proofs and 
the monthly balances. Since chang- 
ing to machine posting, it has been 
possible for the tellers to complete 
their proofs the same day, usually 
within an hour of the close of the 
day. Furthermore, the monthly bal- 
ances are completed in much less 
time because of the elimination of 
checking and_ re-cheeking, which 
took a good deal of the teller’s time. 

Savings department depositors in- 
stinetively feel that the improved 
method of posting their items me- 
chanically has afforded them a full 
measure of convenience and protec- 
tion. It is, therefore, productive of 
good will worth as much, if not more, 
than the actual savings which the 
mechanical equipment has created. 
Considering the various factors, it is 
certain that the extensive installa- 
tion of the posting machines in all 
of the bank’s city branches paid for 
itself in a comparatively short time. 

In addition to the fact that the 
savings postings are handled in a 
uniform manner at each branch, a 
system of audit control has been 
developed which is fully adapted to 
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Unified Machine Posting 


Makes Inter-Branch Depositing Possible 


With this uniform system, deposits are accepted 


at any branch, and are posted and credited to 


the branch at which the account originated. 


the mechanical set-up. One inter- 
esting application is the manner in 
which inter-branch savings deposits 
and withdrawals are and 
audited to conform sound 
banking practice. 

For instance, when a deposit or 
withdrawal is handled at one teller 


posted 
with 





Since this type of posting machine was in- 
stalled, our tellers have been able to complete 
their proofs the same day, usually within an 
hour after the close of business for the day. 


unit, as a matter of convenience to 
the depositor who has his account 
at another local branch, the correct 
posting of such entry becomes more 
complicated because it must be 
duplicated before the transaction 
ean be considered complete for the 
purpose of auditing and control. In 
such eases, credit and debit tickets 
have been used to complete the posted 
items. However, to make the control 
still more thorough the Anglo- 
California National Bank found it 
advisable to devise a special form 
which is particularly adapted to 
mechanical posting of items and 
assures more thorough control under 
all conditions. 


The teller receiving the deposit is 
required to post the amount in the 
depositor’s passbook, using, in lieu 
of the ledger ecard, an inter-branch 
savings eredit ticket. The latter is 
forwarded to the branch where the 
depositor has his account, so that the 
correct item may be posted to his 
ledger ecard. 

The same practice is followed with 
to withdrawals, for which 
an inter-branch debit ticket is used to 
handle the transaction. For the pur- 
pose of control, it must be ascertain- 
ed that the proper credit, or debit 
ticket, was received at the branch 
and that the entry was completed on 
the depositor’s ledger card correctly 
and within a reasonable time. 


respect 


Daily Record Kept Of Inter- 


Branch Operations 


The special control form now used 
by the Anglo-California National 
Bank lists all such inter-branch items 
handled at the respective branch and 
is required to be turned in at the 
close of the day to the controller, 
along with the teller take-off and 
proof sheet. The various inter- 
branch tickets covering the detailed 
transactions are routed to the proper 
branches. The inter-branch control 
form lists the totals for all deposits 
and withdrawals handled at that 
office for other branches during that 
day. These totals are checked with 
those appearing on the teller’s take- 
off and proof sheet for the corre- 
sponding day. In addition, the teller 
lists on the special form the amounts 
accepted or paid out for the various 
other branches, entering the figures 
alongside the branch designations in 
columns headed respectively, ‘‘ Total 
of Deposits Sent to,’’ and ‘‘Total 
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of Withdrawals 
Charged to.’’ Along- 
side these entries 
are blank spaces, 
which are to be filled 
in by the control- “ 
ler’s department 
with the dates when 
the entries are prop- 
erly posted to the 
ledger cards at the 
respective branches. 
This information is 
obtained by cheek- 
ing the eredit and 
debit tickets for eor- 
rect amounts and 
dates of posting. 

To illustrate with 
a fictitious transac- 
tion: On May 6, the 
main office accepted 
a deposit of $425 for 
eredit to an account 
at another branch 
designated, for the 
purpose of account- 
ing control, as No. 
13. In this connec- 
tion, it should be 
pointed out that the 
posting machines used at the nine 
offices of the Anglo-California Na- 
tional Bank are equipped with 
symbols, which appear in the entries 
on all forms to designate the 
branches. Thus, all entries made on 
the posting machines at the main 
office are followed by the symbol 
**10’’; at the Mission Branch, ‘‘11’’. 
at the Fillmore Branch, ‘‘12’’, and 
s0 On. 


How This Bank Handled Its 
Deposits 


2 | TeUer 
| 3 | Tetter 
| 4 | Teller 


| 8) Totter 
| 9 | Teter 
| 10 | Teter 
| 11 | Teter 


| 22 | Teller 


| 24 


Manager 


In this particular instance, the de- 
posit was accepted at the main office 
for the No. 13 branch. The teller 
at the main office posts the amount 
in the passbook, and at the same 
time posts the last balance, the 
amount of the new deposit, and the 
extended balance. He posts this data 
on one side of the credit ticket. Also, 
the entries on both the passbook and 
credit ticket must line up similarly. 

The credit ticket of the transac- 
tion is then sent to the branch 
designated as No. 13, where the 
teller posts the entry on the depos- 
itor’s own ledger ecard. For this 
purpose, he uses the reverse side of 
the credit ticket, placing it in proper 
Position with the ledger card for 
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1 | Tener A Depoelt t 


| Trasefer From New Acct. 
Transfer From Other Units 


7 Total Veit Deposits Total of Depostee "Date se 


Transte? From Other Units 
ay Total Uatt Withdrawals 
| B | Branch Deposits 2! 
| Lb Braneh Withdrawals a 


17 Old Balances 


23 | Interest Credit ‘ 


— 
After Clearing Machine as Above, See That the Following Are Done: 


All corrections, noted on the reverse side, and carried forward as 1 
above, have been personatly checked by me and are in proper order. 2 
Machine cleared and locked by me as per instructions ga 


TELLERS TAKE-OF! 
ANGLO-CALIFO! 


iD PROOF SHEET 
iA TRUST Co. 


eee.) |! ieee eee | 
acecr counren wo 20M © _ avorr enext nooo counran wo L8G 


ite ™. vate CORRECTIONS ner 


5--b-3c 


Deposit 


Deposit Corr 


7 
Deposit Corr ° 
o 
o 


TO CONTROLLER'S DEPARTMENT 
~—~Petell of Inter-sranch 


branch Main OFlice 
date 0; ‘ 


Whbdrawal i ae 
Withdrawal Corr. °o | 
Withdrawal |O | 
Withdrawal Corr. o | 


Main Office #10 
Mission Br. fil 
Fillmore ~~ 
Potrero sr. #15 $25 — 
Seadoard sr.#lé 
Mx t-JonesBr. #16 
Mkt~sllisBr.flé 
Richmond sr.fl 


Mon tgomeryor$18 


Total as show by 
Line 3, sranch 


veposits 1.43 abs 


"Date cleared.to be filled in by 
Controller's Departaent. 


Increase or Decrease 


| New Balance Proof ' 
Ola Balance Proof 
Increase or Decrease Proot 


21 | reuer AY Dup. Deposit / | 


Dup. Deposit 
Pors No.4594-li- 2-31 


Account Number 


Change Date Wheels 


a * 


TOTALS vm 


Bs SNES BED RS Fa EE 5 


Savings Deposits and Withdrawals as reported by 
wo. 12 to Main Office on Porm No. 459 under 


Total of Withcramls "Date .0- 


Main Office #10 

Mission Br. #11 

Pillmore sr.flz 

Potrere Br. #18 joist, G5 
Seadoard 3r.flé 

Mkt-Jonessr. 

Mxt-sllisBr.$16 

@ichmond sr.#) 


MontgomerySrfls 


Total as show by 
Line 15, oranch - 


Withdramils LS40. 14 


Do not srite in this colam. 


wma ts 


Clear Rows 2 and 3 on New Audit Strip (/. «. 
Register All Keys to Show Zero) 


Set Item Counters at Zero 
. Leck Lower Lock of Row 1 


srenayuae 





. See That There is Sufficient Audit Strip 
Lock Audit Sheet Hood 


This control form is turned in at the close of each day to the controller along with the teller take-off and proof sheet and thus 


a constant record is kept of transactions made at various branches for other branches. 


posting on the machine, so that the 
entries will line up. The entry will 
give the date, the amount deposited, 
corresponding line number, the new 
balanee and the unit symbol. Com- 
parison of the entries on both sides 
of the eredit card is necessary to 
ascertain that the amount was cor- 
rectly posted at both ends and in 
the required time. 

In this particular instance, the 
May 6 report of the teller at the 
main office shows two deposit items, 
in the amounts of $425 and $998.65, 
sent to branches No. 13 and No. 14, 
respectively. In the ‘‘withdrawals”’ 
column are two items, of $1,014.65 
and $625.49, charged to the same 
branches. In the controller’s depart- 
ment, this report is checked with 
the tellers’ take-off and proof sheet 
for totals of inter-branch deposits 
and withdrawals. This is preliminary 
to checking with the credit and 
debit tickets as received from the 
other branches. The controller must 
receive a credit ticket from branch 
No. 13 showing a deposit of $425 at 
branch No. 10 on May 6, and ledger 
posting at branch No. 13, let us say, 
on the 9th. The last date is then 
entered in a column on the teller’s 
inter-branch savings deposit and 


1933 


withdrawal report, to show the 
‘*date responded to.’’ In this man- 
ner, every item must be accounted 
for within a reasonable time. 

The illustration shows a teller’s 
take-off and proof sheet and the form 
of record used to keep track of inter- 
branch deposits made during the 
course of the day’s business. The 
first form will need to be printed, 
but it is a simple matter to have this 
second form run off on the mimeo- 
graph. 


Withdrawal Slips Photographed 
For A Permanent Record 


An additional feature is the use 
made of the bank’s photographic 
equipment to preserve a permanent 
record of all withdrawal slips. The 
cost of making this record is negli- 
gible, since the equipment is main- 
tained to photograph checks and 
bookkeeping statements. The slips 
are inserted in the photographic 
machine as they are being checked 
by someone in the controller’s de- 
partment. The ‘‘withdrawals”’ slips 
are checked at the close of the day 
as a matter of routine. It is neces- 
sary, also, to have the signatures 
approved by someone not in the 
savings department. 
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By FRANK J. WALDECK 


S PURCHASING officer, I must 
A covverst closely with every 
individual and department in 
the bank. My duties keep me in 
close association with the comptrol- 
ler. From this officer I get help in 
the drafting of new forms, in the 
installation and revision of systems 
and in the consideration of new 
equipment. 

In order to buy intelligently and 
cautiously, a purchasing officer is 
guided principally by the record of 
past purchases. To accomplish this 
purpose, our department uses 
a folder system. Every single 
item has a folder and a stock 
record ecard. The folder con- 
tains the quotation sheets sub- 
mitted when the order was last 
placed, a duplicate copy of the 
previous order, and, if it hap- 
pens to be a form, a sample 
of it. 

The stock record ecard con- 
tains the record of past orders 
and the balance of stock ear- 
ried in the supply room. As a 
particular item is requisi- 
tioned, it is posted on this 
record card with a tabulating- 
writing machine. When a low 
point in the stock on hand is 
reached, the machine operator 
flags the ecard with a steel 
signal and the _ specification 
elerk prepares the reorder. 

The standardization com- 
mittee meets weekly to analyze 
all forms before reordering so 
that similar forms may be com- 
bined. This committee consists of 
seven men from various depart- 
ments, with the comptroller as 
chairman. It also determines the 
proper size of a form (in order to 
eut with minimum waste from the 
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An Ageressive Buying Policy 


Gets Full Cooperation Of Officers 


This bank buys to save money. It requires depart- 
ment heads to lend their experience and judgment 
to the purchase of all equipment and supplies. 


nny gg ema! ete Standardization is continually our 
rust 0. jor several years as the al y 7 . 
officer through whom purchasing aim. We have effected complete 
information and orders are cleared standardization of checks. They are 
for the head office and its many ; cea : safety 
eauahioe in the tiny af Clesianlh, printed on two colors of safe y paper 
Ohio. —one for the main office and an- 
other for branches. All are litho- 
od 


graphed at one time; office names 
and addresses are imprinted later. 

full-size sheet of paper) and the We order checks but once a year. 

quality of paper to be used. This Our records show us the approximate 

is according to the life of the form, annual requirements. 

based on whether it is a temporary Certain items are purchased on 

or permanent record. a yearly contract basis. This 

Maintenance items are purchased is a satisfactory method of pur- 

chasing, because it enables the 

buyer to take partial shipments 

POUR ELEMENTS IN String the, ye paying onl 

THIS PLAN price. From the standpoint of 

the seller, it is also most satis- 


1 The purchasing officer and the factory because it enables him 


comptroller cooperate closely to key the to distribute a large volume 
buying to constantly improved efficiency through the year. Some of the 
of operation. items purchased in this manner 


are: electric light bulbs, pen- 
cils, pens, ink, rubber bands, 
steel filing equipment, oil, 


2 Astandardization committee meets 
weekly to analyze all forms before re- 
ordering so that similar forms may be 


combined or improvements made. : ; : a 
adding machine ribbons, add- 


3 The aim of purchasing is stand- ing machine paper and stor- 
ardization to reduce the number of age batteries. 
items purchased. Pencils are imprinted with 


our bank name. This is not 


4 All purchases are controlled by done for advertising purposes 


the expense and purchasing committee, 
which examines every order issued. 


turer. While a pencil is 4 

minor item, an employee may 
in a similar manner. Sponges, become quite a nuisance by insisting 
chamois, mops, cleaning compounds, on a certain brand. Inasmuch 4s 
polishes, paints and similar items we may change the brand, eliminat- 
are examined and tested before being ing the manufacturer’s name on the 
purchased. The superintendent of pencil solves the problem. For the 
the building is consulted on pur- same reason, we distribute carbon 
chases of this nature. paper in plain boxes showing only 

Practically everything is pur- the name of our bank. 


chased on a _ competitive _ basis. (Centtauel on gage 200) 


RAND MCNALLY BANKERS MONTHLY MARCH 1933 


carbon paper, typewriter and | 


but for the purpose of conceal: | 
ing the name of the manufac- 
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A saving of 33%%% in labor, 40% in machines, 50% in stationery and up to 90% in filing 
space, sums up the experience of banks equipped with Recordak. 





A photographic record, of every check and every depositor’s statement, that can not be 
misfiled or mislaid. 8000 checks, 4000 statements on every 100-foot roll of Recordak Film. 





Proof of the existence of every check cashed, by photographic copies which show date, amount 
and signature. Irrefutable evidence affording protection to customer and bank. 


INVESTIGATE 
RECORDAK SERVICE 


A request brings full 
information and a list 
of users near you. 
Write today. 








tone demand for economy 
in bank operation is‘insis- 
tent. Recordak makes imme- 
diate economies of 33'8% in 
labor, 40% in machines, 50% 
in stationery. Rented, not sold, 
it requires no capital expendi- 
ture. Operating costs are low. 

Danger of error is reduced. 
The bank retains photograph- 
ic copies of all checks and 
statements... exact facsimiles 
of the original instruments 
and records...for reference. 

Frauds of many kinds are 
quickly detected. Photographs 
of all checks paid prove pay- 
ment of checks, enable the 
prompt discovery of check 
raisings and forgeries. 

Can any banker afford to 
disregard these threefold ad- 
vantages of Recordak... when 
the installation of Recordak 
requires no capital expendi- 
ture whatever? 

Five years of practical use 
by representative banks large 
and small, from coast to coast, 
have demonstrated Recordak 
economy and protection. Isn’t 
it time to see for yourself what 
Recordak will do for you? 


Recordak Corporation 


Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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of the bonds shown below or deposited hereafter. The bonds are deposited in the vaults 
of one of the world’s largest trust companies. Exchange of Certificates for their cash liquidat- 
ing value, as described in the Offering Circular, is provided for the life of the trust. Super- 
vision of the deposited property from an investment standpoint is also provided for the life 
of the trust. Through these certificates an investor can obtain safeguards of diversification 
and supervision such as only the largest institutional bond buyers can ordinarily afford. 


Bankers especially will be interested in “A Study of 2400 Bond Issues”, an explanation 
of the search for security which resulted in NORTH AMERICAN BOND TRUST CERTIFICATES. 
Copies are available without charge on request. 


IMPANIES AND ISSUES * 
COM ? A 
: Rating 


Alabama Power Co. 


Ist & Ref. Mortgage Gold 4's, 1967 A— 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

10-Yr. Debenture Gold Ss, 1937 BAA 
Aluminum Company of America 

S. F. Debenture Gold Ss, 1952 AA— 
American Gas & Electric Co. 

Debenture Gold 5s, 2028 A— 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 
lst Mortgage Series A Gold 5s, 1947 A 
American Sugar Refining Co. (The) 


15-Yr. Gold 6s, 1937 AA— 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
20-Yr. S. F. Debenture Gold 5's, 1943 AA+ 


Appalachian Electric Power Co. 
Ist & Ref. Mortgage Gold 5s, 1956 A 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. 


Ist & Ref. Mortgage Gold 5s, 1956 A— 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
Gen. Mortgage Gold 4s, 1995 AAA 


20-Yr. Conv. Debenture Gold 412s, 1948 A 
Atlantic Refining Co. (The) 


Debenture Gold 5s, 1937 AA— 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Co. 
Cons. Ref. Mortgage Gold 4s, 1951 BAA-+ 


Bell Telephone Company of Canada 

Ist Mortgage Series C Gold 5s, 1960..... AA 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 

Ist & Ref. Mortgage Series C Gold 5s, 1960 AAA 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Ist Lien & Ref. Mortgage Series A Gold 5s, 


1942 A+ 
Birmingham Water Works Co. (The) 

Ist Mortgage Series A Gold 5's, 1954... A 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 

20-Yr. Debenture Gold $s, 1947.0... AAA— 
Boston & Maine Railroad 

Gen. Mortgage Series JJ 434s, 1961................ BAA 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. (The) 

20-Yr. Debenture Gold 5s, 1950..........0000. AA— 


Buffalo General Electric Co. 
Gen. & Ref. Mtge. Series B Gold 412s, 1981 AAA— 
Canadian Northern Railway Co. 


20-Yr. S. F. Gold 7s, 1940 AA+ 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

Coll. Trust Gold 5s, 1954 AAS 
Carolina Power & Light Co. 

Ist & Ref. Mortgage Gold 5s, 1956 BAA 
Central Arizona Light & Power Co. 

Ist Mortgage Gold 5s, 1960 A+ 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 

Ist & Ref. Mortgage Gold 5s, 1957 AAA— 
Central Illinois Public Service Co. 

Ist Mortgage & Ref. (now Ist) Series G. 

Gold 5s, 1968 : BAA-+- 


Central Maine Power Co. 
ist & Gen. Mortgage Series D Gold 5s, 1955 A-+- 
Central Pacific Railway Co. 


Ist Ref. Mortgage Gold 4s, 1949 AA— 

35-Yr. Guar. Gold 5s, 1960 BAA 
Central Railroad Co. of N. J. 

General (1st) Mortgage Gold 5s, 1987 A 

Equipment Trust Certificates Gold 4's, 

1938 . AA 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 

Gen. Mortgage Gold 4's, 1992 AAA— 


Ref. & Imp. Mortgage Series B 41s, 1995.. AA— 








—_—_ 
Composite 


COMPANIES AND ISSUES Rating* 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 

ist & Ref. Mortgage Series A Gold 5s, 

1971 AA— 
Chicago Union Station Co. 


Ist Mortgage Series C Gold 612s, 1963 AAA 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 

Ist Mortgage Series A Gold 4s, 1968 AAA 
Cincinnati Union Terminal Co. 

Ist Mortgage Series B Gold $s, 2020 AA+ 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 

Gen. Mortgage Series B Gold 5s, 1961 AAA— 


Colorado & Southern Railway Co. 
Ref. & Ext. (now Ist) Mortgage Gold 4's, 
1935 ee 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 


a 


Debenture Gold 5s, 1961 BAA-+- 
Columbus Railway, Power & Light Co. 

Ist & Ref. Mortgage Series A Gold 412s, 

1957 . AA+ 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 

Ist Mortgage Series G. Gold 5's, 1962 AA+ 


Connecticut Light & Power Co. (The) 
Ist & Ref. Mortgage Series D Gold 5s, 1962 AA-+- 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 
20-Yr. Debenture Gold 5'/2s, 1945 AA+ 
Cons. Gas Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Co. of Baltimore 
ist Ref. Mortgage S. F. Series G Gold 4%s, 


1969 ...... AAA— 
Consumers Power Co. 

Ist Lien & Unif. Mortgage Series C Gold 

Ss, 1952 nee - AAA— 
Cudahy Packing Co. (The) 

Ist Mortgage Gold Ss, 1946 AA— 

S. F. Debenture Gold 5's, 1937 BAA+- 
Cumberland County Power & Light Co. 

Ist Mortgage Gold 4's, 1956 A+ 
Dallas Power & Light Co. 

Ist Mortgage Series A Gold 6s, 1949 AA+ 
Dayton Power & Light Co. (The) 

Ist & Ref. Mortgage Gold Ss, 1941 AAA— 
Delaware Power & Light Co. 

Ist Mortgage Gold 41s, 1971 AA+ 
Denver Gas & Electric Light Ce. (The) 

Ist & Ref. Mortgage Gold 5s, 1951 A+ 


Detroit City Gas Co. 

Ist Mortgage Series A Gold 6s, 1947 A 
Detroit Edison Co. (The) 

Gen. & Ref. Mortgage Series B Gold 5s, 

1955 ; . AA— 
Dodge Brothers, Inc. 


Debenture S. F. Gold 6s, 1940 BAA 
Duke Power Co. 

Ist & Ref. Mortgage Gold 4's, 1967 AA+ 
Duquesne Light Co. 

Ist Mortgage Series A Gold 4's, 1967 AAA 


EI Paso Electric Co. (Texas) 

Ist Mortgage Series A Gold 5s, 1950 A 
Firestone Cotton Mills 

20-Yr. S. F. Gold 5s, 1948 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of California 


BAA 


15-Yr. (1st Mortgage) S. F. Gold 5s, 1942. BAA 
General Baking Co. 

15-Yr. S. F. Debenture Gold 54s, 1940 A— 
Georgia Power Co. 

Ist & Ref. Mortgage Gold 5s, 1967 A— 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (The) 
Ist Mortgage & Coll. Trust Gold 5s, 1957 











COMPANIES AND ISSUES Composite 
Ratin 
Great Northern Railway Co. 
Ist & Ref. Mortgage Series A Gold 4%s, 
1961 AA— 
Great Western Power Co. 
Ist Mortgage S. F. Gold 5s, 1946 AA+ 


Gulf States Utilities Co. 


Ist Mortgage & Ref. Series A Gold Ss, 1956 BAA— 


Houston Lighting & Power Co. 
Ist Lien & Ref. Mortgage Series A Gold 5s, 
1953 
Hudson County Gas Co. 
lst Mortgage Gold 5s, 1949 
Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Co. 
Ist Lien Ref. Mortgage Series A Gold 5s, 
1957 : . 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
10-Yr. Debenture Gold 5s, 1937 
Idaho Power Co. 
Ist Mortgage Gold Ss, 1947 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


AA— 
AA+ 


A— 
AA 
A+ 


Ist & Ref. Mortgage Series A Gold 5s, 1956 AAA i 


Illinois Northern Utilities Co. 

Ist & Ref. Mortgage Gold 5s, 1957 
Illinois Power & Light Corp. 

Ist & Ref. Mortgage Series A Gold 6s, 1953 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 

Ist & Ref. Mortgage Gold 5s, 1955 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 

Ist Mortgage Series A Gold 5s, 1957 
Inland Steel Co. 

Ist Mortgage S. F. Series B Gold 4's, 1981 
Iowa-Nebraska Light & Power Co. 

Ist Lien & Ref. Mortgage Series A Gold 5s, 

1957 A cuenta 
Iowa Public Service Co. 

Ist Mortgage S. F. Gold 5s, 1957 
Jamaica Water Supply Co. 

Ist Mortgage Series A Gold 5's, 1955 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. 

Ist Mortgage Gold 412s, 1961 
Kansas City Terminal Railway Co. 

Ist Mortgage Gold 4s, 1960 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co. 

Ist Mortgage Gold 442s, 1980 
Kentucky Utilities Co. 

Ist Mortgage Series I Gold 5s, 1969 
Koppers Gas & Coke Co. 

20-Yr. S. F. Debenture Gold 5's, 1950 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. (The) 

Cons. Mortgage S. F. Series A Gold 442s, 

1984 onus a 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

Debenture Gold 7s, 1944 
Lone Star Gas Corp. 

15-Yr. S. F. Debenture Gold 5s, 1942 
Lorillard (P.) Co. 

Debenture Gold 7s, 1944 
Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corp. 

1st & Gen. Mortgage Gold 5s, 1961 
Louisiana Power & Light Co. 

Ist Mortgage Gold 5s, 1957 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co. (Ky.) 


AA— | 
BAA 
A+ 
A+ 

A 


BAA 
BAA+ 
A 
AAA 
AAA 
A+ 
BAA 
BAA 


AAA 
BAA 


Ist & Ref. Mortgage Series A Gold 5s, 1952 AA 


Massachusetts Gas Companies 

20-Yr. S. F. Gold 5's, 1946 
Memphis Power & Light Co. 

Ist & Ref. (mow Ist) Mortgage Series A 
ean . . 





A>— 


AA 


NORTH AMERICAN BOND 
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An investment in|. 


ws purchaser of a NORTH AMERICAN BOND TRUST CERTIFICATE obtains an interest in all 



























































\AA 
.A— 
JAA 
A+ 
a+ 


BAA 
BAA+ 


AAA 
AAA 
A+ 
BAA 
BAA 


AAA 


BAA 





- Composite 
COMPANIES AND ISSUES : 
Rating* 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
20-Yr. S. F. Conv. Gold 5s, 1936 A+ 
Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & Light Co. (The) 
Ref. & Ist (Now Ist) Mortgage Series B 
Gold 5s, 1961 BAA+ 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 
Ist Mortgage Gold 4's, 1967 AA+ 


Minneapolis Gas Light Co. 
Ist Mortgage Gold 4's, 1950 A 
Mississippi Power & Light Co. 


ist Mortgage Gold 5s, 1957 BAA 
Mississippi River Power Co. 
Ist Mortgage S. F. Gold 5s, 1951 AA 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. e 
Prior Lien Mortgage Series A Gold 5s, 1962 BAA— 
M., K. & T. Ry. Ist Mortgage Gold 4s, 


1990 A 
Missouri Power & Light Co. 
ist Mortgage Series A Gold 5's, 1955 A 


Monongahela West Penn Pub. Serv. Co. 

Ist Lien & Ref. Mortgage Series B Gold 5's, 

1953 BAA— 
Montana Power Co. (The) 

ist & Ref. Mortgage S. F. Gold 5s, 1943... A 
Montreal Light Heat & Power, Cons. 

ist Ref. & Coll. Trust Series A Gold 5s, 

1951 AA— 
Narragansett Electric Co. (The) 


Ist Mortgage Series A Gold 5s, 1957 AA— 
National Dairy Products Corp. 

Debenture Gold 5's, 1948 A 
National Steel Corp. 

Ist (Coll.) Mortgage S. F. Gold Ss, 1956... BAA+- 
Nebraska Power Co. 

ist Mortgage Gold 4's, 1981 AA-+ 
Newberry (J. J.) Co. 

10-Yr. 514° Conv. Gold Notes, 1940 BAA— 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Ist Mortgage Series A Gold 5s, 1952 AAA 


New York Central Lines 

Equip. Trust Certificates Gold 41s, 1935... AA 
New York Connecting Railroad Co. 

Ist Mtge. Guar. Series A Gold 412s, 1953 
New York Edison Co. (The) 

Ist Lien & Ref. Mortgage Series C Gold 5s, 
1951 AAA 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. 


AAA— 


15-Yr. Secured Deb. Gold 6s, 1940 BAA— 
New York Power & Light Corp. 

Ist Mortgage Gold 4's, 1967 AA— 
New York Steam Corp. 

Ist Mortgage Gold 5s, 1956 A+ 


Niagara Falls Power Co. (The) 

Ist & Cons. Mortgage Series AA Gold 6s, 

1950 AA 
Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Co. 

Ist Mortgage & Ref. Series A Gold 5s, 1955 AA— 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 

Ist Cons. Mortgage Gold 4s, 1996 

Div. Ist Lien & Gen. Mortgage Gold 4s, 

1944 AAA 
North American Co. (The) 


AAA 


Debenture Gold 5s, 1961 BAA 
North American Edison Co. 
Debenture Series B Gold 5's, 1963 BAA 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
Ist & Ref. Mortgage Series D Gold 5s, 1969 A 
Northern Ohio Power & Light Co. 


Gen. & Ref. Mortgage Gold 5's, 1951 AS 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. 

Prior Lien Railway & Land Grant Gold 4s, 

197 fvvm 
Ref. & Imp. Mortgage Series B Gold 6s, 

2047 S44—~ 


All these corporations earned their fixed 
charges during the fiscal or calendar year 
covered in the latest available published 
reports. 

All these issues, excepting equipment trust 
certificates, are listed or commonly dealt in 
on the New York Stock Exchange or the 
New York Curb Exchange. 





Composite 


COMPANIES AND ISSUES 
Rating 


Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 

Ref. Mortgage Gold 414s, 1961 AA 

54:00 Gold Notes, 1940 . BAA+ 
Ohio Edison Co. 

Ist & Cons. Mortgage Gold 5s, 1960 A 
Ohio Power Co. (The) 

Ist & Ref. Mortgage Series B Gold 5s, 1952 AA 
Ohio Public Service Co. (The) 

Ist Mortgage & Ref. Series D Gold 5s, 1954 A 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 

Ist Mortgage Gold Ss, 1950 A 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Ist and Ref. Mortgage Series C Gold 5's, 

1952 AA 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Ref. Mortgage Series A Gold 5s, 1952 AAA 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Power & Light Co. 

Ist & Ref. Mortgage Series A Gold 514s, 

1954 ‘ A 
Pennsylvania Power Co. 

Ist Mortgage Gold 5s, 1956 AA 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 

Ist Mortgage Gold 4's, 1981 AA 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. (The) 

15-Yr. Secured Gold 6's, 1936 AA— 

40-Yr. Debenture Gold 414s, 1970 BAA 


Pennsylvania Water & Power Co. 

Ist Ref. Mortgage Series B Gold 4's, 1968. AA 
Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co. (Chicago) 

Ist & Ref. Mortgage Series C Gold 6s, 1957 AA— 
Philadelphia Co. 

Series A Secured Gold Ss, 1967 
Philadelphia Electric Power Co. 

Ist Mortgage S. F. Gold 5's, 1972 AA 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

Ist Mortgage Gold 6s, 1943 A— 
Pittsburgh, Cinn., Chic. & St. Louis Ry. Co. 


A— 


Gen. Mortgage Series A Gold 5s, 1970 A+ 
Portland (Ore.) Gas & Coke Co. 

Ist & Ref. Mortgage Gold 5s, 1940 AA— 
Potomac Edison Co. (The) 

Ist Mortgage Series E Gold Ss, 1956 A— 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

20-Yr. Debenture Gold 414s, 1947 AAA 


Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois 

Ist Lien & Ref. Mortgage Series G Gold 

6'4s, 1937 4 A+ 
Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 


Ist Mortgage Series D Gold 5s, 1957 BAA 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. (N. J.) 

Ist & Ref. Mortgage Gold 443s, 1970 AAA— 
Pure Oil Co. (The) 

10-Yr. 542% S. F. Gold Notes, 1940 BAA 


Quebec Power Co. 

Ist Mortgage Coll. Trust S. F. Series A 

Gold 5s, 1968 A 
Reading Company 

Gen. & Ref. Mortgage Series A Gold 413s, 

1997 A+ 
Safe Harbor Water Power Corp. 

Ist Mortgage S. F. Gold 4's, 1979 
St. Paul Union Depot Co. (The) 

Ist & Ref. Mortgage Series A Gold Ss, 1972 AAA— 
San Antonio Public Service Co. 

Ist Mortgage & Ref. Series B Gold, Ss, 1958 BAA+- 
San Joaquin Light & Power Corp. 

Unif. & Ref. Mortgage Series D Gold 5s, 


AA+ 





all these Bonds 





Composite 
COMPANIES AND ISSUES 


Rating* 

Sinclair Pipe Line Co. 

20-Yr. S. F. Gold 5s, 1942 A+ 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Ist Mortgage S. F. Gold 5s, 1941 AAA 
Southern California Edison Co., Ltd. 

Ref. Mortgage Gold 5s, 1954 AA+ 
Southern California Gas Co. 

Ist Mortgage & Ref. Gold 4's, 1961 A+ 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. 

Ist Mortgage Gold 5'3s, 1957 AA+ 
Southern Pacific Co. 

Oregon Lines Ist Mortgage Series A Gold 

44s, 1977 A— 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. 

Ist Mortgage Series A Gold 5s, 1957 BAA+ 
Southwestern Light & Power Co. 

Ist Mortgage Series A Gold 5s, 1957 BAA 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 

20-Yr. Debenture Gold 5s, 1946 AAA 
Sun Oil Company 

15-Yr. S. F. Debenture Gold 5's, 1939 A 
Super Power Co. of Illinois 

Ist Mortgage S. F. Gold 4's, 1968 BAA 
Swift & Company 

Ist Mortgage S. F. Gold 5s, 1944 AA+ 

10-Yr. 5% Gold Notes, 1940 A 


Syracuse Lighting Co., Inc. (The) 

Ist & Ref. Mortgage Se-ies B Gold 5s, 1957 AA 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. (The) 

Ist & Ref. Mortgage S. F. Gold 6s, 1947... A 
Texas Electric Service Co. 


Ist Mortgage Gold 5s, 1960 A— 
Texas & Pacific Railway Co. 

Ist Cons. Mortgage Gold 5s, 2000 AA 
Texas Power & Light Co. 

Ist & Ref. Mortgage Gold 5s, 1956 A 
Union Electric Light & Power Co. of Ill. 

Ist Mortgage S. F. Series A Gold 5's, 

1954 AA+ 
Union Electric Light & Power Co. (Mo.) 

Gen. Mortgage Series B Gold Ss, 1967 AA— 
Union Oil Co. of California 

20-Yr. Series A Secured Gold 6s, 1942 A+ 

Debenture Gold 5s, 1945 BAA+ 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. 

Ist Lien & Ref. Mortgage Gold 4s, 2008 AA+ 

40-Yr. Gold 4's, 1967 A+ 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. 

Ist & Ref. Mortgage Series A Gold Ss, 1955 AA— 
Virginia Public Service Co. 

Ist Mortgage & Ref. Series B Gold 5s, 1950 BAA 
Virginian Railway Co. 

Ist Mortgage Series A Gold Ss, 1962 AA 
Washington Water Power Co. 


Ist & Gen. Mortgage Gold 5s, 1960 AA— 
West Penn Power Co. 

Ist Mortgage Series G. Gold 5s, 1956 AAA 
West Shore Railroad Co. 

Ist Mortgage Currency 4s, 2361 AA— 
Western Electric Co., Inc. 

20-Yr. Debenture Gold 5s, 1944 AA+ 
Western Maryland Railroad Co. 

Ist Mortgage Gold 4s, 1952 BAA 
Western United Gas & Electric Co. 

Ist Mortgage Series A Gold 5's, 1955 BAA+ 


Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 

Ist Mortgage Series A Gold 5s, 1954 AA 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 

Ist Lien & Ref. Mortgage Series F Gold 5s, 

1958 A— 


1957 A Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 
Shell Pipe Line Corp. Ist Lien & Ref. Mortgage Series A Gold 6s, 
25-Yr. S. F. Debenture Gold Ss, 1952 BAA+ 1952 A— 
Sierra & San Francisco Power Co. * Composite Rating is average of those given by three 
Ist Mortgage Gold 5s, 1949 AA— leading statistical agencies 
More than 80% of these issues are secured 
Total assets . e ° ° ° e $41,836,700,000 by mortgage. 
Net Property Accounts . . 26,425,200,000 
Total Funded Debt . . .  13,084,100,000 As a group these corporations do business 
Total current assets . . . 4,018,900,000 in every state of the United States. Utility 
Total current liabilities , 1,345,500,000 





The above figures are approximate. 


operating companies whose obligations are 


shown do business in 41 States. 


The foregoing information has been taken from the current standard Offering Circular. 


- 63 WALL STREET. NEW YORE 


Owned by a Nationwide Group of Investment Houses 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA 


ITRUST CERTIFICATES 


LOS ANGELES 


NEW ORLEANS 
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banker. He is and must be to a great 
extent what his customers make him. 
He can avoid exceptionally and 
plainly undesirable customers. He 
can see as far into the future as any 
other man. But to expect him to 
prosper when his customers fail, to 
expect him to hold deposits when 
incomes disappear, to expect him to 
collect maturing loans and lose nei- 
ther principal nor interest, when his 
community, his nation and his world 
are economically prostrate—this is 
to credit him with a power which only 
a god could possess and only a devil 
would exercise, if he did possess it. 


Business, Not Banking To Blame 


Business, rather than banking, 
went wild with optimism in 1928 and 
1929. Depositors, rather than bank- 
ers, bought more than they could af- 
ford to pay for and staked more than 
they could afford to lose. 

Bank depositors of the country 
lost nothing in the stock market 
erash of 1929. When security prices 
decreased 50% overnight, a bank 
account—any where—was still worth 
par. Bank suspensions during the 
last six months of 1929 were only 
288. A figure well below the previous 
ten-year average. 

Before bank suspensions rose 
above normal, business failures were 
the highest in number and the high- 





ANALYSIS OF CAUSES AND EFFECTS IN BANK RELATIONS | 


1 Business rather than bank- 
ing went wild with optimism in 
1928 and 1929. 


2 Depositors rather than 


bankers bought more than they 
could afford to pay for and 
staked more than they could 
afford to lose. 


3 Bank depositors lost noth- 
ing in the stock market crash of 
1929, for their deposits were 
still worth 100 cents on the 
dollar after the crash. 


4 The forced sale of bonds 
by 


distressed business men 


The Banks 





And The P 


(Continued from page 181) 


est in per cent of total that the coun- 
try had ever seen. The forced sale 
of bonds by distressed business men 
had gravely depreciated the soundest 
of banking investment portfolios. 
Between unemployment on the one 
hand and high taxes on the other, 
every real estate mortgage in the 
country had had its margin reduced 
to a serious extent, if not wiped out 
altogether. The market for all prod- 
uets—agricultural, mineral and in- 
dustrial—had become practically 
stagnant. The closing of factories 
and the reduction of payrolls had 
reduced our people’s saving power 
and their purchasing power to such 
an extent that neither volume of 
deposits nor self-liquidation of com- 
mercial loans could be considered 
dependable from day to day. Did 
bad banking destroy business or did 
bad business destroy banks? 

But, some detractor will say, banks 
had produced the business practices 
and the speculative mania _ that 
caused the business troubles of 1930 
—or at least banks had failed in 
their duty by not preventing such 
practices. Let us analyze that state- 
ment. 

The facts are that banks were very 
generally declining to assist in the 
wrong kind of installment selling 
and that individual bankers were 
raising their voices in warnings 
against it as early as 1927 and all 


gravely depreciated the sound- 
est of banking investment port- 
folios. 


5 Unemployment and high 
taxes reduced the margin on 
every real estate mortgage to 
the danger point. 


6 The closing of factories and 
the reduction of payrolls brought 
about a condition under which 
neither deposits nor commercial 
loans could be considered 
dependable from day to day. 


7 It is nearer to the truth to 
say that bad business destroyed 


ublie 


through 1928 and 1929. A large part 
of the call money used in stock spee- 
ulation came from business houses 
and private individuals. Bankers 
were increasing rates on collateral 
loans and, what is more important, 
were insisting on the widest margins 
ever heard of in the history of the 
market all through 1928 and 1929. 
Bootleg banking, as it was then 
called, which meant stock market 
lending by other than banking insti- 
tutions, was the main reliance of the 
speculative market. The facts are 
that banks tried to check the over- 
selling and the gambling but that 
business men and private capitalists 
—the very men who vilify banks to- 
day—made the efforts of their bank- 
ers unavailing. 


Banks As Investment Dealers 


They tell us that security deal- 
ings by banks and their investment 
affiliates helped to bring about the 
crash and that, by calling loans on 
the securities they had sold, banks 
helped to accentuate the depression. 
Again the facts refute the conelu- 
sion. All seeurities, including those 
bought from banks during the boom 
years, have depreciated, but, in al- 
most every representative case, the 
depreciations of securities bought 
from banks have been the result of 


(Continued on page 164) 


banks than to say that bad 
banking destroyed business. 


8 Bankers attempted to stop 
the excessive stock market spec- 
ulation rather than to encourage 
it, by increasing rates on collat- 
eral loans and requiring the 
widest margins ever heard of in 
the history of the market. 





9 Bankers would have done 
more to check the depression, if 
public confidence in them had 
been less steadily undermined 
by antagonistic forces and nega- 
tive publicity. 
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When Banks 
Lend On 


Inventories — 


N INVENTORY loan is 
little more than open 
line credit until the in- 
ventory has been placed in the 
hands of a responsible ware- 
housing company and warehouse 
receipts issued to collateralize 
the loan. 

@ Field warehouse receipts issued 
by the Douglas-Guardian Ware- 
house Corporation safeguard 
bank loans in 20 states by guar- 
anteeing that the goods will be fully protected 
and not released in whole or in part except upon 
the written order of the holder of the receipt. 


@ The warehouse premises are placed under lease 
and the lease is recorded with the county re- 
corder. 

@ The premises are clearly posted with signs in- 
dicating that admission is permitted only by the 
authority of the Douglas-Guardian Warehouse 
Corporation. 


@ The warehouse representative is bonded and 
must be responsible for every access granted to 
the warehouse. Every access is recorded in writ- 
ing and the bonding prevents any loss that might 
result from unauthorized access. 

@ The watchmen are bonded to prevent any loss 
to the warehouse company or the holder of the 
warehouse receipts from unauthorized access. 


How Douglas-Guardian Protects Collar, 
Y 


© 


THIS SPACE IS LEASED 
Te 
Dougles-Guardian Warehouse Co. 


Goods herein are covered 
By 
Dougias-Guardian Warehouse Co.'s 
Warehouse Receipts 


@ Each lot of goods is identified by cards and 
this identification is repeated on the warehouse 
receipts. Thus it is possible for the bank to 
identify the goods that protect its loans. 

@ The receipts, leases and contracts used by 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corporation have 
been checked by the legal departments of the 
largest banks in the country and those banks have 
accepted these receipts as satisfactory collateral. 


@ Special attention has been given to the field 
warehousing of canned goods. If you lend to 
canners, let us show you how you can finance this 
year’s pack with maximum safety. 

@ Complete information will be supplied upon re- 
quest, if you have a prospective client in your 
territory, or, if you would like to get in touch 
with a prospective borrower who can supply the 
Douglas-Guardian receipts as collateral. 





DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE Corp. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 
155 E. Wilson St., 


Madison, Wis. 

407 Temple Bids., 222 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Eason Bids., 118 North Front Street, New Orleans, La. 


Fayetteville, Ark. 


National Warehousing Service 
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extrinsic market factors. The basic 
value behind nearly all such secu- 
rities and the ability of the issuing 
corporation to pay interest as due 
and principal at maturity are as 
good today as any non-speculative 
investor could require. 

It certainly can be safely stated 
that if every American investor had 
bought his securities from his bank 
or its investment affiliate in 1928 and 
1929, there would have been no such 
widespread market losses as were 
suffered. It certainly can be statis- 
tically shown that, in the low mar- 
kets of last May, the people whose 
securities had bought from 
banks were, on the average, a good 
deal better off than those whose secu- 
rities had come from 
source. 


been 


any other 


Loaning Policies 
g 


As for banks collecting loans on 
securities purchased from the loan- 
ing bank, I wonder what the borrow- 
ers expected? If they thought those 
loans were permanent capital con- 
tributions, they should have applied 
for guardians—not for investment 
counselors. If they felt entitled to 
guaranteed return of principal, they 
should have kept their money in 
well-managed savings banks where 
it would have been and still would 
be worth par and accrued interest. 

Are banks as a class retarding re- 
covery or hastening it? To answer 
this question, we must first ask: 
‘*What are banks for and how can 
they be expected to function?’’ 

Primarily, banks are custodians 
of deposited money which they have 
promised to pay depositors, in cash, 
on demand or on short notice. The 
more of that money the depositor 
seems likely to ask for in a hurry, 
the less of that money can the bank 
tie up in loans, however safe. Sec- 
ondarily, banks are _ profit-seeking 
enterprises, just like drug stores or 
farms or factories. They exist to 
make money for their owners. Any 
management which does not put 
long-run profit ahead of altruism is 
false to its employers. Last—and in 
comparison a long way last—banks 
are financial supporters of their local 
communities. If the depositor can 
do without or will do without the 
money represented by any given 
loan, and if that loan will produce 
long-run profit for the stockholder, 
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then, and only then, ean the banker 
honestly make it. Within those 
limits, there has been little that 
banks could do to hasten reeovery 
but, banks, as a elass, have done all 
that was humanly possible. 

And the point is that those limits 
were artificially contracted by an- 


BANKERS ARE GOING 
FORWARD TO— 


1 Open and publicized 
banking. 

2 Convenient and efficient 
banking units and branches. 


3 A policy of plain explan- 


ations of plain dealings. 


4 An application of the 
explanation method to direc- 
tors, 


stockholders, officers, 


employees, and customers. 


5 Fair charges that will 
enable the bank to make a 
good, sound, real, spendable 
net profit—charges that will 
pay the cost of selling bank- 
ing services as well as the cost 
of rendering them. 





tagonistie publicity. This publicity 
was supplied by men who sought a 
scapegoat for tribal troubles caused 
less by the bankers than by any other 
class, including especially the class 
who trumpeted most loudly in de- 
nuneiation of banks. This publicity 
was of such a character as to increase 
the difficulties of bankers who were 
ready, willing, and able to help busi- 
ness work out of its troubles, if it 
had not been for this publicity. 
Worst of all, this publicity was of 
such a character as to prevent some 
banks from employing the good and 
effective publicity which they and 
their public definitely needed. 


Bankers’ Position 


The banker who simply held his 
peace, was nearly always ill-advised. 
He was right in refusing to be put 
on the defensive. He was right in 
refusing to excuse himself or accuse 
his stampeding community. But he 
was often wrong, in my opinion, 
when he let over-cautious advisers 
prevent him from the aggressive 


movement which is nearly always the 
best form of defense. He was often 
wrong, in my opinion, when he let 
the clamor of a few cloud his eon- 
fidence in the basie friendliness of 
his own customers and neighbors, 

The cure for any ill you please to 
mention is light and air. The light- 
ing of his bank’s interior and the 
airing of every corner of his bank- 
ing premises is the banker’s first 
order of business today, and that job 
is the specialized responsibility of 
the public relations executive. 

In the time that is coming, in the 
time that for most bankers is already 
here, economic publicity stands out 
as one of the things that business 
expects from the banker, one of the 
things for which business will pay 
the banker who knows how to em- 
ploy it. 


Improvement Not Reaction 


We are not going back to commer- 
cial banking, not going back to any 
sort of hamstrung and restricted 
banking, not going back to central- 
ized banking. We are going forward 
to inter-departmentalized banking, 
forward to open and_ publicized 
banking, forward to convenient and 
efficient banking, adjusted by units 
and branches to the communities it 
serves. 

Bankers who believe in public re- 
lations are going forward to a new 
era in the expression for profit of 
the bank to its public. By word of 
mouth, by paid advertisement and 
informed editorial, by mail, by radio, 
by poster and car card—by every 
method which ingenuity can devise 
and skill maintain, they are going 
to inform all of the people all of the 
time. 

They are going to sell all of the 
people all of the time. They are go- 
ing to sell them faith based on plain 
explanations of plain dealings. They 
are going to sell them hope based on 
security for what they have and 
progress toward what they want. 
They are going to sell them love of 
their country and its economic insti- 
tutions based on enforced and dem- 
onstrated sincerity in every mal 
who handles any other man’s money. 
They are going to sell them savings 
accounts and safe deposit boxes and 
checking accounts and commercial 
credit and trusteeships, yes and 
sound securities. 
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They are going to sell the explan- 
ation method, first to the director- 
ates of their banks, next to their 
stockholders, next to their officers, 
next to their employees, next to their 
eustomers, next to their communi- — a 
ties, last, but by no means least, to ‘ ‘s- 
the whole public—the human world - 
that makes us all what we are, that 
eonditions our thoughts, that con- 
trols our reactions, that shapes our 
destinies, ‘‘rough hew them how we 
may.”’ 

And they are going to do all this 
at a profit, a good, sound, real, 
spendable, net profit. They are going 
to establish metered activity and 
special service charges that will 
make all forms of banking service 
pay the cost, not only of rendering 
them, but also of selling them. They 
are going to insist on a one-price | its 
policy for all, with special ro to | Sb-5.000.000.00 


since LBG6I 


a bank for 


bankers 


Capital and Surplus 


none in eredit, interest, or service. 

They are going to demand more and | 

better personal contact to cash in on | 

latent profits created by mass pub- | 

licity. They are going to require | 

good contact plans in advance of all | 

publication plans. They are going | 

to eliminate relentlessly every cent 

of expense on unprofitable audiences | 

or in illogical areas. They are going to | 

advertise and sell every bank service 

that is organized on a fair merchan- 

dising basis—every one that requires 

no camouflage and ealls for no ex- 

trinsic inducement—these and no} 

others. | 

Finally, they are going to trans- | 

late into aggressive action the con- | 

viection they have that the individual | 

American wants an_ individual | 

banker to help him with his finances, | 

that private banking corporations | 

are the soundest vehicles for sup-| 

plying that want, and that intelli- 

gent mass selling is an essential in | 

the service of the average bank to| 

the average community. | 

Clinging stubbornly to this con- | 

viction (but always ready to correct | 

the detailed expression of it) they | 

are going to advance, and that means | 

advancing themselves, their banks, 

their customers and their communi- 

em- ties. It means advancing the basic | 

nan American idea of private independ- | 
1ey. ence, publicly protected. 


ngs 
and Nore: This article was based on| 
cial | 4 address delivered by Mr. Knapp | 
and to the Chicago Financial Advertisers | 

Association on February 1, 1932. — | 
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Our Debts Are Not Excessive 
(Continued from page 140) 

and in so far as he has borrowed his 

own reserves, he is paying.interest 


to himself. The loan on his house 
is listed among the mortgages 


owned by the company. But he has 
himself accumulated the asset which 
was loaned to him. The same thing 
is true of a large part of the opera- 
tions of building and loan associa- 
tions. 

It is clear, therefore, that since 
our debts are not owed to foreigners, 
the payment of the interest on them 
in no wise constitutes a deduction 
from the income of the people taken 
as a whole. 

This is not to say that certain in- 
dividuals or corporations do not find 
the debt an extreme burden, even an 
unbearable one. It simply means 
that, to the country as a whole, the 
internal debts are not an economic 
burden. 

Discussion always centers upon 
the total of the debt and interest 
burden, rather than upon that small 
percentage of debtors who cannot 
meet their obligations. This is one 
of the reasons why the whole ques- 
tion is so much befogged. The dif- 
ficulties of clear thinking are in- 
creased by the fact that when specific 
cases are cited, they are always those 
of debtors who are in the greatest 
difficulties. This leads the public to 
regard the extreme case the 
normal one. 
This latter point is well illustrated 

the farm mortgage situation. 
From all that is said on this topie, 
the American public has doubtless 
come to believe that the great mass 
of farmers are today laboring under 
a burden of debt which they cannot 
pay. If this were true, the problem 
would be all but hopeless. But it 


as 


by 


is not true. The census of 1930 in- 
dicated that almost 60% of the 
farms of the United States were not 
mortgaged at all. Of the other 40% 
which were mortgaged, one fourth 
were indebted for 25% of 
their value. Another three eighths 
had debts between 25% and 50% 
of their value. One fifth more were 
mortgaged for between 50% and 
75% of their value. One tenth owed 
between 75% and 100% of their 
value; and only one twentieth were 
mortgaged for more than they were 
worth. The following table 
forth the facts of that situation in 
coneise form. 


or less 


sets 


Farms Classified According To 


Ratio Of Debt To Value 


Percentage of Ratio of debt 
total farms to value 


60% No mortgage 


10% Mortgage 1-25% of 
value 

15% Mortgage 26-50% of 
value 

8% Mortgage 51-75% _ of 
value 

5% Mortgage 76-100% of 
value 

2% Mortgage more than 


100% of value 


It seems clear that of the 6,300,- 
000 farms in the United States, only 
about 500,000 ean be in serious dif- 
fieulty. It also seems clear that, 
even if all the mortgages on farms 
mortgaged for more than 50% were 
foreclosed, the total of indebtedness 
involved would be less than $1,500,- 
000,000; and the actual loss to the 
holder of the mortgages would not 
amount to more than $500,000,000. 

This throws an interesting side 
light on the proposals to enact allot- 
ment plans. These would tax the 








consumer $700,000,000 or more, a 
sum sufficient to pay the interest on 
all farm indebtedness in the whole 
United States. But only a small 
part of it would go specifically to 
relieve the farmers distressed on 
account of debts. If it were actually 
used for that purpose, the 10,000,000 
unemployed city workers might be 
willing to see the money transferred 
out of their pockets to those of the 
agricultural sufferers. But it would 
vo, instead, to all farmers who were 
engaged in producing those com. 
modities brought into the plan. 

Nor is the situation with respect 
to the number of distressed debtors 
much different in other industries. 
Certainly, governmental debts are 
perfectly except for a few 
isolated communities where the wild- 
est type of real estate speculation 
and development occurred. What is 
needed in this field of finance is a 
balance of budgets. This must be 
done firmly, promptly, and with a 
thoroughness that, to many people, 
will seem to border on _ brutality. 
Specifically, wages and salaries of all 
federal, state, county, and city em- 
ployees, will have to be eut on the 
average 30% to 35% from the levels 
which prevailed in 1929. 


good 


This class must content itself with 
the fact that wages and salaries have 
decreased more than this throughout 
the major portion of the field of 
industry ; and that they have much 
greater security of tenure than these 
other workers. Furthermore, $400, 
000,000 must be eliminated from 
payments to veterans. All along the 
line, similar euts must be made 
When this has been done, public 
credit will have been re-established 
and public debts will be on a sound 
basis. This will furnish a point of 
anchorage for confidenee which wil! 













BANKERS are specifying 


WARS. BOM 


The Nation’s Business Paper 


for every conceivable job where a practical, allround, 
economical, whiter-than-snow bond paper can be used 
to advantage. There are 14 distinguishable colors 
besides white, with envelopes to match. 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
URBANA, OHIO 


Compare it! tear it! test it! and you will specify it! 
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be worth far more than it costs in 
sacrifice, for it is the indispensable 
eondition of business revival. 


Even in the case of railroads and 
urban real estate loans, the losses, 
while material, will not run into 
such amounts as the publie envis- 
ages. The great mass of these debts 
will be paid. There may be tem- 
porary defaults in some of them, 
and there will be reorganizations; 
but the major portion of the debt 
structure in the United States is 
sound and manageable, if we have 
the courage to handle such problems 
as public budgets sensibly and firm- 
ly. One of the most amazing 
spectacles which economic history 
presents is the manner in which the 
difficulties of the debtor vanish when 
business conditions improve after a 
depression. Here, the transition from | 
hysteria to confidence is miraculous- | 
ly rapid. 

The temptation to resort to infla- | 
tion should be avoided for two | 
reasons. The naive notion that a 
lowering of the gold content of the | 
dollar, or an issue of paper money 
by the government in payment of 
its expenses, would bring a quick re- 
turn in prices is utterly fallacious. 
The technique of the process which 
lies between the first inflationary 
step and the final rise of prices is | 
subtle and complicated. It does not 
operate with a swiftness which most 
people envisage in discussing the | 
problems. In Great Britain the de- 
parture from the gold standard has 
had only a slight effect. Long before 
inflation had resulted in a rise in 
prices, debtors who are in trouble 
would find themselves liquidated. 

The other reason is to be found 
in the fact that inflation can be had 
only by legislative action. It is a 
stimulant to which legislatures re- 
sort on slighter and slighter provo- 
cation. This is true no matter | 
whether the first attempts succeed 
or fail. No legislature has ever 
avoided the temptation to continue 
until the nation involved was | 
brought face to face with disaster. 
When that time comes, the task is 
usually delegated to a dictator, in 
name or in fact, to inflict upon the 
people the gruelling conditions | 
which are necessary to bring the 
inflationary process to a halt. The 
experiences of Europe during the | 
first six years of the last decade | 


should have taught us this lesson. | 
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Send your California volume 


to Bank of America for quicker returns. 
Through the well organized facilities of this 
statewide banking system, transit items or 
collections move direct, night and day. 

The 410 branches of Bank of America af- 
ford banks and bankers a truly responsive 
and responsible service in 243 California 


banking centers. 


BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA 


Head Offices in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles—the two 
Federal Reserve cities 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings 
Association, 4 National Bank, and Bank 
of America, a4 California State Bank, are 
identical in ownership and management 
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LOOK FOR THE A.W.A. SEAL 
ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


The liberal use of warehouse receipts 
as collateral will enable you to keep your 
finger on the pulse of the borrower's 
business—his inventory of quick assets. 
Further, it will prevent bank funds from 
finding their way into ‘‘bricks and mor- 
tar’’, such as plant improvements, in- 
stead of current operating requirements. 


Loans on warehouse receipts covering 
staples in the orderly process of market- 
ing are self liquidating and are eligible 
for rediscount at the Federal Reserve. 


Avoid frozen assets by requiring public 
warehouse receipts as collateral for loans 
to manufacturers and producers. 


Look for the A.W.A. Seal on all 
warehouse receipts that you accept as 
collateral. It is the hallmark of bona 
fide public warehousing and utmost re- 
sponsibility. A list of members of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
in any city in the United States will be 
gladly sent upon request. 


AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


2058 Adams-Franklin Bldg. 


NOTE: A member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing Relations is located in each of the Federal 
Reserve Districts and will be pleased at any and 
all times to discuss warehouse receipts as collat- 
eral. He is available for individual use or will 


talk at educational meetings. 







This Free Book en- 
titled ‘‘Warehouse Re- 
ceipts as Collateral’, 
of value to every loan 
officer. Send for your 
copy. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Autumn To See Better Sales 


Says Ohio Banker 


NLESS we are going to slide in- 

to a more aggravated phase of 

the depression, bordering on annihil- 

ation of existing social and economic 

structures (which I doubt very 

mueh), a return toward merchandis- 

ing sanity will begin to manifest it- 

self about next September. I base 

that premise upon the following 
factors: 

1 Spring and summer inevitably 
bring with them broader fields for 
| manual labor, less necessity for shel- 
ter and warm clothing, and conse- 
quently, renewed hope. 

2 With the Democratic adminis- 
tration finally in the saddle, there 
will be prospect of definite political 
action with respect to a number of 
situations which are now holding up 
business decisions entirely, chief 
among these being the balancing of 
the national budget. 

3 By next September, I believe 
that we shall be definitely on our way 
toward a tangible settlement of in- 
ternational debts (revised downward 
at a fixed sum) plus downward tariff 
revision. 

4 There seems to be, in the eivil- 
ization of this country, very little of 
the defeatist motivation toward de- 
struction of existing orders which has 





been inbred in Europe through 
countless generations—generations 
which witnessed practical demon- 


strations of the futility of individual 
human achievement. If that tend- 
enecy had existed in this country, to 
any extent, it would have manifested 
itself violently before now. The 


plaeidity with which our population 
has continued to receive the ‘‘ wrath 
of the gods’’ however, convinces me 
that, as an English friend of mine 
says, ‘‘ All of us in this country still 
believe in Santa Claus.”’ It is 
psychologically impossible for a peo- 
ple thus constituted to remain pessi- 
mistie longer than a certain period 
of time—beyond that, they turn op- 
timistic, speculative, and inflation- 
ary, not for any logical reason, but 
because this sort of thing is in the 
very marrow of their bones. 

The fourth reason is, to my mind, 
by far the most important one, and 
the real point upon which I base my 
assumption that merchandising will 
revive by next September. I may be 
terribly wrong—but I simply ean- 
not believe that the peculiarly Amer- 
ican economic eyecle of peaks and 
valleys has run its course. This coun- 
try is still too young, too thoroughly 
planted with natural resources, too 
imbued with the spirit of the forty- 
niner to suecumb to oriental fatal- 
ism, German socialized metaphysics, 
or Russian dictatorship. 


* * * 


This forecast is quoted from the 
letter of an Ohio banker who is 
too modest to grant the use of his 
name, but the basis for his prediction 
is so sound that it should be consid- 
ered by other bankers. It certainly 
removes all doubt as to whether the 
typical banker appreciates deeper 
values than he sees in balance sheets 
and market reports. 





Alertness Of Teller Stops 
A Forgery 


The rules of the Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles re- 
quire that when an officer initials a 
cheek authorizing the teller to cash 
it for a stranger, the stranger is to 
be accompanied to the window either 
by the officer or by a floor man in 
the bank. 





Adhering strictly to this rule, N. 

R. Rehm, one of the bank’s tellers, 

prevented a forgery recently. A 

check was handed to him for $97. 

It appeared that the check had been 

| okehed by H. A. Anderson, assistant 
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manager, but the stranger came to 
the window alone. The teller told 
the stranger that he would have to 
refer the check to Mr. Anderson, 
whereupon the forger ran out of the 
bank. 

Not only does this emphasize the 
importance of the rule followed by 
this institution, but it emphasizes 
the extreme importance of adhering 
strictly to such a rule. 


If you wish to appear agreeable 
in society you must consent to be 
taught many things which yo 
know already.—Lavater. 
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An Aggressive Buying Policy 
(Continued from page 158) 

All purchases are subject to the 
approval of the expense and pur- 
chasing committee. This committee 
of six serutinizes the weekly report 
which accounts for every consecutive 
order number. This report shows 
the name of the company that re- 
ceived the order, the article pur- 
chased, the number of bids submit- 
ted, the quantity ordered, the price 
paid and the comparison in cost with 
the previous order. ; 

Buying for a large number of 
people reveals much of human na- 
ture. Comedy and near-pathos inter- 
mingle through the day in the pur- 
chasing department. 

To start off the day, Mr. Fuss- 
button calls up and requests a felt 
pad for his chair, because his pants 
are wearing shiny. Miss Prim re- 
ports that when she opened her desk 
this morning, a mouse jumped out 
and that something should be done 
about it. Bill, the repair man, driv- 
ing a bank ear in a suburban dis- 
trict on his way to repair a branch 
bank adding machine, bumped into 
a truck and is in an awful mess. 
‘Please send a man out to tow my 
ear back downtown,”’ he pleads. Mr. 
Grouch reports that those....*!*! 
paper towels are like sandpaper. 
“Why don’t you buy some good 
ones?’’ he demands. Well, it’s all in 
the day’s work—and life is still a 
“bowl of cherries.’’ 


Salesmen Assist Purchasing 


Officer 
Salesmen contacts are to be 
valued highly. The high-class, 


ethical salesman can be of great 
assistance to any purchasing agent. 
He stands behind his product, he is 
thoroughly familiar with it and is 
not afraid of competition. His visits 
to the office are always welcomed. 
The high pressure and floater types, 
however, are most annoying. They 
are interested only in their com- 
mission and use almost any means to 
get your signature on the dotted 
line. Fortunately, this type is in the 
minority and after a few wnsuccess- 
ful calls, they 
again. 


are seldom seen 
In some banks, as in the ease of 
The Cleveland Trust Co., the pur- 


chasing efficer is also in charge of 
other service departments closely 
related to it, such as the stock room, 
repair and maintenance divisions, 
and the garage. 

The purchasing department is 
just as important a factor in the 
creation of good will toward the 
bank as is any other department. 
Courtesy to salesmen promotes good 
will. Every salesman who enters 
our office is entitled to an interview. 
There is no purchasing officer on 
earth who ean boast that he is an 
expert on everything he buys. He 


must develop knowledge of his job 
through analysis, study, and discus- 
sion with salesmen. ‘ 

A very serious problem that 
always confronts purchasing officers, 
particularly in days of retarded 
business, when orders are scarce, is 
the matter of reciprocity. When 
carried to extremes, it is a great 
handicap to intelligent and efficient 
buying. Wherever possible, bank 
customers should be favored, but 
reciprocity should not supersede 
intelligent and economical buying on 
a competitive basis. 


Not Over 15% 


—of the depositors* in the average bank are 
“borrowers”. The officers spend most of their 


time with this 15%. 


The goodwill and confidence of 85% 
of the customers are largely in the 
hands of the bank’s employees. 


Many banks today are PROTECTING THEIR 
PRESENT BUSINESS by training employees 
to be “sales-minded”— inside and outside the 


bank. 


We have provided this training for thousands 
of employees in hundreds of banks during the 


past ten years. 


Our tested plans do NOT include “campaign” 
or syndicated materials. A description of our 
methods as applied to your bank will be 
supplied on request. No obligation. 


*including savings and commercial depositors. 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


12 So. Twelfth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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231 So. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 
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Bankruptcy Losses Prevented items, which made a total of %60,- 
‘ 000,000, without submitting to the 


terms of a banking syndicate whose 
conditions appeared unreasonable, 
even ‘‘confiscatory.’’ Without ad- 
vance preparation of any sort, tens 
of millions of dollars were obtained 
with the use of but a minor portion 
of the inventory which Mr. Ford 
had originally offered the syndicate 
as security for half the amount in a 
lump sum. So widely distributed 
were these loans that no effect was 
felt in the general banking situation 
In 1921, the Ford Motor Co., with- of the country. 
in 90 days, raised cash to pay off Banks are permitted to exceed the 
$35,000,000 of notes plus other 10% limit for loans upon 1. goods 


(Continued from page 149) 

Into this condition, again, fits the 
publie warehouse. The borrower can 
help himself with the greatest ease, 
in cases where inventory is a major 
part of the assets. He ean ship goods 
to distant ws an al- 
location of stocks in accordance with 
probable sale—and then negotiate 
loans, not at home, but through the 
banks where the distant warehouses 
happen to be. 








* 


The logical channel 
through which to 
handle your New 


England business. 


* 


“RIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 * 1933 


= England’s Oldest and Largest 


Cfinancial Institution * 





in a warehouse and 2. for goods in 
the process of transportation under 
bill-of-lading—both of these being 
classed as ‘‘ecommodity’’ loans. For 
such loans the limit of 10% to a 
single borrower is multiplied by five, 
becoming 50% of capital stock and 
surplus. The time limit of 90-day 
paper is also extended to six months 

Note, however, the essence of pre- 
ference for commodity paper: 

Goods stored at the factory, or in 
the private warehouse of the whole. 
saler or other distributor, or goods 
sold on consignment, or goods sold 
on open account, do not fall within 
the regulations for commodity paper. 
It is required that the loan shall be 
‘‘accompanied and secured by ship- 
ping documents or by a warehouse, 
terminal, or other similar receipt.” 

Some third party, either a ware- 
houseman or carrier, must be made 
bailee and trustee for the safeguard- 
ing of the merchandise. The owner- 
borrower must relinquish his control 
to some disinterested person who 
will guarantee that the merchandise 
is where it is claimed to be, un- 
touched, undiminished and untamp- 
ered with. 

In ease, as a final advantage, of 
the borrower’s becoming involved in 
litigation, no attachment of the 
goods is possible so long as the ware- 
house receipt stands in the name of 
the bank. No lien can be levied after 
the goods enter the warehouse, with 
the single exception of the ware- 
houseman’s charges for care of the 
goods. Neither the process server, 
nor the courts above him, ean lay 
hand upon them. 


How To Rate Sales Capacity 


(Continued from page 138) 

It is a relatively simple matter to 
compute the amount of money that 
the people of the city or county will 
spend in a year for ice boxes, or 
hammers, overcoats, shoes, or tooth 
paste. The methods of the junior 
canvass, the prospect record, and the 
quota are simple enough to apply in 
any given locality. One tenth of the 
time wasted on debates about the de- 
pression or the money locked up it 
frozen store inventories will pay for 
a surprising amount of light shed 
upon a local market. 

4 Trade Channels, Policies, and 
Margins—How much should the 
loan officer attempt to know about 
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n the borrower’s trade structure? failed to give instructions to his prospects are made—inventories and 

r The answer to that question prob- subordinates. funds are likely to be liquid. ; 

g ably is that he should be very Most of the ‘‘new”’ sales angles It is a serious matter, however, 

r firmly grounded in the general constantly being discovered are re- When a business adopts opportunism 

a principles and practices, so that he discoveries. There is really nothing aS a permanent marketing policy. 

2, ean quickly convince himself that new about selling. If your customer Catch-as-catch-can usually comes to 

d the structure is generally sound; or (the manufacturer, the distributor, grief when matched against far- 

y can promptly detect an unsound the sales agent, the Main Street mer- sighted and well-organized sales pro- 

S structure and help the customer to chant) has some well-chosen sales. cedure. 

e- | correct his mistakes. people, well-trained and properly 6 Advertising Media, Message, 
All sorts of experimental and un- backed with advertising, with mer- and Appropriation—When the 

in economic trade practices are encoun- chandise acceptable to the consumer banker has followed down these 

e- tered. They handicap the business and properly featured in sales helps; main headings, as the agency charts 

1s man in all his sales efforts and ex- if prices are right and an adequate and studies them in detail, he 

Id penditures. Frequently they clog his number of intelligent contacts with (Oxatinned ea sane 498) 

in trade outlets when he most needs a ——-—-——— — —— — - 

T. free flow of goods. 

be A corporation whose sales aver- : 

p- aged $50,000,000 a year recently 

e adopted a plan of distribution which It was true then, and it's true now... 

- has proved offensive to many of its 

e- wholesalers and dealers. The oppo- In 1929 it was said: 

dle sition of the advertising agency and 

d- even of certain directors failed to in- 

T- fluence the management. The banker “GAS 

‘ol was not sufficiently sure in his knowl- ti a Century-Old Industry, 

ho edge of trade channels to take a firm 

ise position, and the plan has been a A as a L A R G F R M A xR K e T 

n- serious retarding influence in sub- , 

p | normal times. NOW THAN EVER BEFORE.” 
Because some flexibility is neces- 

of sary in these matters, and because 

in trade customs are changing so rapid- 

he ly are no reasons against a compre- Gas has demonstrated its adaptability 


re- hensive and technically informed to new uses for more than 100 years. 


of } approach to the problem. Business conditions have not changed 

ter 5 Sales Management and Selling the outlook in this industry, because gas supplies 

ith Methods—In making plans and re- heat, a necessity wherever people live and work. 

re- | sponsible recommendations for mar- 

the keting, based upon adequate dis- ASSOCIATED HOMES TURN TO GAS 

er, tribution, cumulative trade good- : 

lay will, and steady growth, the adver- pie than aie men 2 served by the Associ- 
| tising agency must appraise every ated System have installed gas house heating since 
phase of sales management and sell- 1929. More than 9,000 bought automatic gas 

ing methods so that it will see the water heaters during the same period. 

ity whole picture, just as the architect 


YET TODAY... Only 1 oxt of 170 Associated gas 


customers has a gas house heater. 


must know the terrain on which he 
to | is to build and the eontractor with 





hat | whom he is to cooperate. The com- 
vill | mercial banker can safely do no less. Only 1 out of 10 has an automatic gas water heater. 
or Many an advertising campaign, P 
oth | planned months ahead, has been The average gas customer doubles his use when 
ior | touched off by the advertising divi- he adds an automatic gas water heater, and mul- 
the sion only to discover that the sales tiplies it tenfold when he installs gas house heat- 
rin department had not correctly timed ing. These facts point to a market, larger than 
the its cooperation. I recall two adver- ever, for Associated gas services. 
de- tising campaigns in which the New ; yea . 
) in York market was attacked. In one fa For information about facilities, service, 
for ease, the attack was a remarkable ety rates, write 
hed success because the sales department 
gave full and timely cooperation. Associated Gas & Electric System 
and In the other case, it was a dismal 61 Broadway P ; : ss 
the failure because the sales manager 
out was suddenly called out of town, and 
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How To Rate Sales Capacity 

: (Continued from page 171) : 
comes to the advertising problem— 
the educational and persuasive fac- 
tor in the marketing effort. 

Salesmen are to be _ educated, 
trained, equipped to sell. Salesmen 
and dealers are to be shown that 
they are not bringing an unknown 
product on the market, but that a 
barrage of advertising will carry on 
ahead of it. 

Display material of a wide variety, 
including self-selling devices and 
counter and window displays, is pre- 








pared to reach the millions of 
humanity at that opportune moment 
when they stream past the ‘‘ point of 
purehase.’’ Trade channels are to 
be covered by trade advertising 
Newspaper, general magazine, out- 
door and radio advertising are con- 
sidered—each medium having its 
special applications—each represent- 
ing certain economies or extrava- 
vances, a certain time factor, certain 
trade and consumer influences that 
must be carefully studied, factually 
determined and then applied in 
proper combination. 





IN America’s 
INDUSTRIAL 


eee AN EI A an 







CENTER 


| anal corporations and individuals 
move from your city to the Newark 
territory, give them a letter of intro- 
duction to New Jersey’s largest bank. 


FIDELITY UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 


° <Member Federal Reserve System ° 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 






Finally are considered the mes- 
sage and the means of getting atten- 
tion for it: copy, layout, art, typog- 
raphy, engraving; choice of poster, 
institutional, direct return or mail- 
order treatment of the theme—choice 
of continuity and program for the 
radio—a thousand detailed questions 
upon which experienced and _ bal- 
anced judgment is essential. 

Just as the bricklayer, the ear- 
penter and the blacksmith are de- 
pendent for their livelihood upon a 
hammer, but each on a hammer of a 
different type—so advertising is a 
tool to the man who makes the goods, 
the man who distributes them, and 
the man who delivers and services 
them. 

Beware of the statement: ‘‘My 
business is different—I cannot or 
need not advertise.’’ Advertising is 
the machine-age method of broad- 
casting sales messages. There was a 
merchant in a little Minnesota town 
a generation ago who drew crowds 
to his stores by.mounting to the roof 
and tossing a suit or overcoat to the 
farmers serambling below. This 
same merchant, now a leader in a 
great city, spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in advertising in 
1932—and had his largest as well as 
his most profitable year. 

The trouble with selling and ad- 
vertising is that so many things are 
known about them which are not so. 
They are the sum of a great many 
factors which must be applied more 
or less correctly in order to move 
merehandise and stabilize the pro- 
gress of business. 

The money that is spent in an ad- 
vertising campaign is frequently the 
money that must come back from 
later sales. In such cases, the adver- 
tising has to produce, and every pre- 
caution must be exercised. 





Mere economy is no precaution, 
however. William Wrigley, Cyrus 
Curtis and others have proved that 
advertising frequently fails because 
of its inadequacy, where adequate 
and persistent advertising returns 
enormous dividends. Nor i 
enough to say that the campaign will 
produce because the advertising is 
good and is adequate. The other fae- 
tors also must be.right. Neither 
should you condemn the advertising 
merely because the campaign fails. 
Too frequently, good advertising 1s 
left to go it alone. Perhaps all the 
country is half sold, but none of the 


is it 
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sales are clinched 100% by adequate 
point-of-purchase displays in the 
windows and upon the counters of 
the retail stores—the Main Street 
and the Board Walk of Commercial 
America. 

A marketing campaign is like one 
of these exasperating strings of 
Christmas tree lights: let any bulb 
in the cireuit burn out and every- 
thing goes black. The banker may 
not be the official electrician ; but he 
is deeply interested in the success of 
his commercial borrower. Clearly, 
he can both improve his security and 
help his customer, if he knows the 
fundamentals of marketing suffi- 
ciently well to make sure that his 
customer is market-minded and that 
the campaign is not ‘‘shorted’’ at 
any point along the circuit. 

The banker of the future will, in 
fact, occupy a strategie position as 
regards the turnover of merchandise. 
By the exchange of information 
among the banks, any unit in busi- 
ness can be shrewdly appraised as to 
market-mindedness. And by the in- 
tegration of well-established selling 
and advertising methods all along 
the line, from the manufacturer to 
the consumer, results not now credi- 
ble may be achieved. 

This will not be done by those who 
believe that all markets have been 
conquered and all trade channels 
glutted. It will be achieved by those 
who recognize that perhaps six out 
of ten people still live and die with- 
out using a tooth brush or visiting a 
dentist; that masses of people are 
still too ignorant of cookery and ad- 
vertising ever to buy and bake a ham. 
It will be done by manufacturers 
knowing their markets, cultivating 
them intensively, and proving their 
consumer acceptance to the banker; 
and by bankers cooperating with 
sales-minded manufacturers, distrib- 
utors and dealers to secure team 
work in marketing. 


How To Control Bank Costs 


(Continued from page 143) 
through the accepting and holding 
of securities. 

Such a plan would completely 
change the majority of the fee 
schedules in force throughout the 
country. It may never be realized, 
but the fact remains that a charge 
based upon ‘personal service’’ plus 
‘responsibility’? is the correct 
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charge in these various instances. 
Escrow Service. While there are 
certain routine services to be per- 
formed in connection with escrow 
accounts, by far the larger part of 
this division’s expenses have to do 
with special services rendered. The 
same general treatment accorded 
eustody aceounts .applies also to 
eserows and more particularly the 
same suggestion for fee treatment 
applies and even to a greater extent. 
Trust and Estate Service. Except 
in the very large cities (the financial 
centers) the trust and estate divi- 

















sion is the dominant factor in the 
trust department. There are so many 
varieties of services and the extent 
to which each is required is so varied 
that no detailed analysis is offered 
here. It will be found that the 
operations of this division may 
be analyzed upon exactly the same 
basis as has been prescribed for the 
safekeeping and custody division 
and, to a considerable extent, fees 
may be based upon the results ob- 
tained from such an analysis. 

It is in this division that the trust 


(Continued on page 174) 
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There are no strings to this offer. Our 
service costs you nothing. It places you 
under no obligations whatsoever. Yet it is 
surprisingly valuable. (At least, so we have 
been told by more than a few bank officers, 
from presidents down.) If you wish to hear 
from us before addressing manufacturers, 
you may tell us to handle your inquiry in 
strict confidence. 


What Our Offer Includes 


It is the privilege of every reader of the 
RAND MCNALLY BANKERS MONTHLY to 
ask The Bankers Secretary any question con- 
cerning bank supplies, equipment or service. 
Our files on this subject are practically com- 
plete. It is seldom that we are unable to fur- 
nish the answer. You may ask us for buying 
information on any item sold to banks. 


How To Use Our Service 


We have done our best to make Bankers 
Secretary service quick and complete. The 
list of products at the right will prevent 
your overlooking some item. Copy on the 
coupon the numbers of items on which you 
wish buying information. There is sufficient 
room left for writing in any questions. 


No need to write a letter. Just fill out 
and sign and mail the coupon. Why not give 
Bankers Secretary service a try? 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


Rand M¢Nally & Company, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Kindly have sent to us buying information on 
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May we help you? 


F YOU will let us, we will serve you in the capacity of 
an efficient, well trained secretary. We will save your time 
surprisingly. The probabilities are that we will save your 
bank money. We will make certain decisions easier by 
getting you complete information on which to base them. 


ce a 


This list will remind 
you of items about 
which you would like 
some information 
———— 


13 — Window Dis- 


21 Bags, Coin 

25 Binders, Tense Leaf 

45 Boxes, Safety Deposit 

55 Bulletin Boards 

56 Burglar Alarms 

57 Burglar Alarms (Gas) 

64 Cabinets, Steel 

65 Cabinets, Storag 

68 Calculators, Time & Inter- 


79 Cortifiers, Check 

81 Chairs, Posture 

86 Check Endorsers 

88 = Photographing Ma- 


90 Checks 
107 Coin Changers 
108 Coin Counting Machines 
119 Desks 
143 Doors, Vault 
145 Duplicators 
153 Envelopes 
168 Equipment, Filing 
171 Equipment, Vault 
175 Files, Central 
178 Files, Credit 
184 Files, Steel 
185 Files, Storage, Collapsible 
191 Fixtures, Bandit Resistant 
197 Forms, Bank 


211 Glass, Bullet-Proof 

235 Interest Tables & Interest 
Calculators 

239 Lamps, Desk 

239a oy Bookkeeping Ma- 


245 Ledgers, Loose Leaf 
260 8 


265 Machines, Adding 
266 Machines, Addressing 


271 Machines, Bookkeeping 

283 Machines, Perforating 

291 Maps 

300 Novelties, Advertising 

317 Paper, Safety 

323 Pass Books 

331 Personal Solicitation 
(New Accounts) 

340 Protectors, Check 

367 Safe Deposit Records 

369 Safes, Fire & Burglar Proof 

371 Sates, Night Depository 

373 Savings Banks 

383 Seals 

395 oe, Brass & Bronze 

397 Signs, Changeable 

399 Signs, Electric 

400 Signs, Glass 

435 Supplies, Loose Leaf 

460 Telau' phs 

474 Trays, Coi 

487 Vaults 

488 Vault Ventilators 

489 Visible Records 


496 Wrappers, Coin 
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How To Control Bank Costs 


(Continued from page 173) 

officer must use care in the assessing 
oi fees, since the prices to be charged 
are covered by law in many states. 
Even in such cases, when extra- 
ordinary services are rendered, they 
may be charged for. The trust 
officer should have a definite knowl. 
edge of costs so that prices may be 
made with due regard to the two 
principles: adequacy of fee and 
fairness to customer. A suggested 
form for analysis of accounts in this 
division is shown at the top of page 
148. 

Corporate Service. Exeept for the 
cost of the close supervision which 
must be exercised over transactions 
in the corporate division, the opera- 
tion is largely one of routine service. 
A suggested form for corporate ac- 
count analysis is shown at the bottom 
of page 143. 


* * *% 


Cost accounting in the trust de- 
partment is in its infancy. Except 
in the larger banks, the depart- 
ment’s regular accounting is in a 
formative stage. There is a great 
amount of work to be performed, 
accounting-wise, in this department, 
all leading to the two ends: a more 
efficient operation and a more equit- 
able distribution of fee charges. 

As an example, one bank found 
itself in the position of acting as 
co-trustee with an individual for an 
estate. Its practice had been, in such 
eases, to handle all details but to 
divide the fee equally, with the 
individual. Due to a very unsatis- 
factory condition in the affairs of 
this estate at the time it came to the 
trust department, the expense of 
handling practically equalled the 
fee. The bank reasoned that its out- 
of-pocket expense should be covered 
before division of the fee took place 
and now has established a rule to 
that effect, at a considerable annual 
saving. 


Warehouse Receipts As 
Collateral 


This is the title of a new bulletin 
issued by the American Warehouse- 
mens Association. For the first time 
in several years, 
warehouse receipts in the form of an 
official booklet has been revised and 
brought up to date. 
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WHEN THE INVESTOR 
ASKS THE BANKER: 


“Are Quarterly Income 


Shares easily marketable?”’ 


THE BANKER 
CAN REPLY: 





“Certainly. Daily over-the- 


nun 

> 
me 
toa) 
cc) 


counter quotations can be 


obtained {from almost any 





investment house or broker. 


Besides, the charter requires 


the repurchase of Quarterly 


Income Shares from any reg- 


istered shareholder for cash, 


out of surplus, at current 


liquidating value. If neces- 





sary, the trustee may sell any 


of the trusteed securities to 


provide cash for repurchase.” 


Sponsored by 


| ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
| CORPORATION 


| Distributed by a national group of 
investment houses and banks 














ORIGINAL 
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NIGHT DEPOSITORY 
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The booklet is prepared by J. Van 
Cartmell, vice president of the Law- 
rence Warehouse Co., San Francisco. 

It is not only complete and authen- 
tic, but is so conveniently arranged 
that anyone interested in securing 
official information quickly, will find 
it easy with this compilation of legal 
facts and truths regarding common 
practice in connection with ware- 
housing and the finaneing of ware- 
housed goods. 

Each paragraph is numbered in 
bold-face type, which makes it easy 
to refer to the information on any 
special subject. 

One of the pitfalls in using ware- 
house receipts as ‘collateral is to ac- 
cept receipts of so-called warehouse- 
men who are really not providing 
receipts that fully protect. 

This subject is fully covered in 
this bulletin and a reading of the 
bulletin will fix in the mind of any 
loan officer or director the important 
facts which need to be remembered. 

The bulletin may be secured by 
application to the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, Chicago, 
[ll. There is no charge. 


Profits Secured With Safety 


(Continued from page 154) 
a large amount of available cash and 
liquid assets—especially in times 
like these when so many people have 
lost confidence in banks and every- 
thing else. Safety should be the 
first aim of any bank. 

We would not hesitate to increase 
our local loans as much as $25,000 
to $30,000 more, at this time, pro- 
vided we could get the proper class 
of loans. We would be glad to liq- 
uidate some of our bonds and war- 
rants and lend more to the com- 
munity if we could get first-class 
paper, but the people who are able 
to make good paper are not in the 
market for money or credit to any 
great extent. Beeause of the un- 
usually low prices of farm products, 
many farmers who could make good 
paper a year or so ago, cannot do 
so today. At this time a year ago, 
our local loans were around $25,000 
more than they are today. 

Before the depression hit, our loeal 
loans during the summer season 
usually ran as high as $75,000 or a 
little more and our net earnings ran 
around 20% better. Our net 
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(Continued on page 
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The Masachasetts Protective Assepistion 
Woreester, ines. . 


How Do YOU Store 
Old Records and Papers 


BOVE is a picture 

of the Massachu- 
setts Protective Asso- 
ciation Storage vault 
at Worcester, Mass. 


This organization is one 
of more than 43,000 pro- 
gressive banks and firms 
using LIBERTY Boxes 
for their storage filing. 
How do YOU store your 
old records and papers? 
Here are the reasons why 
it will pay you to use 
LIBERTY Storage 
Boxes: 
1 Filing and finding is 
* quick and easy. 
2 Old records and pa- 
*pers are kept abso- 
utely safe from loss 
or damage. 


Dust, dirt, and confu- 











No assembling 
necessary. 


3. sion are eliminated. 
4. caries easy—no 
danger of spillage. 

5. ized to the maximum 

Sizes are available 
osit slips, checks, 
etters, and all other 


Moving or transpor- 
Storage space is util- 
6. for every need—de- 
Papers and records. 





Sample FREE 


Use the handy coupon 
below to get the facts. 
No obligation, Sample, 
for any purpose you 
want, and full informa- 
tion sent immediately. 
Simply clip and mail the 
coupon, attached to Semi-seal without 
your letterhead. tying. 


BANKERS BOX CO., INC. 

536-538 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free sample LIBERTY 
Box and full information. No obligation. 


I prefer size for 
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Profits Secured With Safety 


(Continued from page 175) 
earnings are 17% for 1932. 

We are cutting expenses to the 
minimum. Our salary and wage ac- 
count is now only $250.00 per month. 
We do our own janitor work and 
write a little fire insurance. 

In regard to serving the commu- 
nity, we think a bank can be of more 
real service under some ecirecum- 
stances by curtailing loans rather 
than by encouraging them. Many 


Forty-Five Convention Dates 


EVENT 


Alabama Bankers Convention 
American Institute of Banking 
Arkansas Bankers Convention 
California Bankers Convention 


Central Bank Management Conference 
American Bankers Assn. 


Colorado Bankers Convention 
Connecticut Safe Deposit Assn. 
Country Bankers Assn. of Georgia 
Delaware Bankers Convention 


Eastern Bank Management Conference 
American Bankers Assn. 


Executive Council, American Bankers Assn. 
Financial Advertisers Assn. 

Florida Bankers Convention 

Georgia Bankers Convention 

Illinois Bankers Convention 

Indiana Bankers Convention 

Investment Bankers Association 


Iowa Bankers Association 
Kansas Bankers Convention 
Kentucky Bankers Convention 
Maine Bankers Convention 
Maryland Bankers Convention 
Michigan Bankers Convention 


Mid-Western Bank Management Conference 


American Bankers Assn. 
Minnesota Bankers Convention 
Mississippi Bankers Convention 
Missouri Bankers Convention 
Montana Bankers Convention 
National Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks 
New Jersey Bankers Convention 
New Mexico Bankers Convention 
North Carolina Bankers Convention 
North Dakota Bankers Convention 
Oklahoma Bankers Convention 
Pennsylvania Bankers Convention 
Reserve City Bankers Association 
Rhode Island Bankers Annual Meeting 
South Dakota Bankers Convention 


Southern Trust Conference 
American Bankers Assn. 


Tennessee Bankers Convention 
Texas Bankers Convention 
Virginia Bankers Convention 
West Virginia Bankers Convention 


Wisconsin Bankers Convention 
Wyoming Bankers Convention 
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times banks are too free with credit 
and numerous loans are made which 
do more harm than good, both to 
the borrower and to the lender. 

I have managed different country- 
town banks for the past 22 years 
and during that time have seen many 
banks fail. The main cause of these 
failures was a loan policy that per- 
mitted too many loans with insuffi- 
cient security. So many country 
bankers get too anxious to pay large 
dividends during prosperous times 
and the first thing they know, de- 


Announced 


DATE PLACE 


May 18-19 
June 12-16 
May 2-4 

May 24-26 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


March 8-9 
June 16-17 
April 12 
May 25-26 
Sept. 7 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Estes Park, Colo. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Macon, Ga. 
Rehoboth, Del. 


March 22-23/Philadelphia, Pa. 
April 10-12 |Augusta, Ga. 
Sept. 11-14 |New York, N. Y. 
March 17-18 Orlando, Fla. 
May 25-26 |Macon, Ga. 


June 5-6 Chicago, IIl. 

June 14-15 (Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 28- Hot Springs, Va. 
Nov. 1 


June 19-21 
May 16-17 
September 
June 16-17 
\May 24-25 
June 29-30 


Not decided 

Salina, Kans. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Rangeley, Me. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Detroit, Mich. 


March 15-16. Omaha, Neb. 

June Minneapolis, Minn. 
(May 9-10 (Not decided 

May 18-19 (St. Louis, Mo. 

July 21-22 |Helena, Mont. 
May 24-26 Swampscott, Mass. 
(May 18-20 (Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 5-6 \Albuquerque, N. M. 
April 20-21 |Pinehurst, N. C. 
\Not decided |Valley City, N. D. 


\May 23-24 |Oklahoma City, Okla. 
\May 17-19 |Atlantic City, N. J. 
|May 29-31 |Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
\May \Not decided 

June 1-2 Mitchell, Ss. D. 

April \Richmond, Va. 

[May 9-10 |Nashville, Tenn. 

May 16-18 |Mineral Wells, Tex. 
June 22-24 |Hot Springs, Va. 
June 8-9 


'White 

| V 
iGreen Lake, Wis. 
‘Casper, Wyo. 


Sulphur Springs, 
a. 


June 20-22 
Sept. 1-2 


pressions come and they find them. 
selves top-heavy and many cannot 
survive. They make loans during 
prosperous times on the supposition 
that times will always be good. They 
figure their margin of security on 
the basis of high prices and when 
the slump comes and prices decline, 
the bank suffers a loss. 


Technocracy Boiled Down 
(Continued from page 155) 

‘*Until the technocrats can come 
out with some quite definite pro. 
posals, it is just exactly that. What 
they have to say so far leaves the 
engineer just where he is now, a 
highly important factor in produce. 
tion. But they have not changed the 
position of the economist, or the 
banker, or the financial agent. Even 
if you use ‘energy’ as a basis for ex. 
change, as seems to be proposed, then 
all the banker has to do is to head 
his columns with a sign meaning units 
of power, instead of with the pres- 
ent $ sign, and the problems of 
eredit and exchange will go on as 
before. 

‘*But there is one thing that ean- 
not help but come from all this dis- 
cussion. At least we are bound to 
recognize more clearly than before 
that the use of power and machines 
is inereasing the output per man 
To keep an even balance, the number 
of hours of work per week per mat 
will have to be cut down, and surplus 
labor will have to be turned to the 
production of new articles and espe- 


el 


—EE a 


cially to more articles of an esthetic 


nature—luxuries, if you please 


Shorter hours will permit the work: | 


er to use more of the products of his 
fellow workers. But to insure that 
he has the money with which to buy 
those products, the savings that arise 
from the increased use of machinery 
will have to be divided with the 
worker.”’ 

**So you think,’’ said the banker 
with a smile, ‘‘that the real effect on 
me of all this argument over tech: 
noecracy should be simply to make 
me more open-minded toward shorter 
hours of work, and higher pay?”’ 

‘“‘That’s about all I can see to 
it,’’ said the economist. 


Ideas found in magazines like this 
cost less than any other banking 
equipment, yet their beneficial ef 
fect may be far more permanent. 
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Thomas N. MeCarter has been elected 
chairman of the board, Fidelity Union 
Trust Co., Newark, N. J., thus continuing 
the MeCarter tra- 
dition and influence 
in the. Fidelity 
Union, the largest 
bank in New 
Jersey. Mr. Me- 
Carter succeeds 
William Scheerer, 
who retired Decem- 
ber 31 after 59 
years’ service with 
the bank and its 
predecessors. The 
Fidelity Union 
showed assets as of December 31, 1932 of 
$165,916,475.80. 

Mr. MeCarter beeame chairman of the 
executive committee of the Fidelity Union, 
September 11, 1931, following the death 
of his brother, the late Uzal H. MeCarter, 
who was president. On that date J. H. 
Bacheller was elected to the presidency. 
The new office of chairman of the executive 
committee was created for Mr. McCarter, 
and William Secheerer, who was to retire 
in December, 1931, consented to remain as 
of the board until the end of 
1932. As a result of the present election, 
the office of chairman of the executive 
committee is abolished and the direction 
of the bank is in the hands of Thomas N. 
McCarter, chairman of the board, and J. 








al 


“T. N. McCARTER 


chairman 


Traylor Made Chairman 
Of Chicago Clearing House 
Committee 


Following the retirement of George M. 
Reynolds from active banking, Melvin A. 
Traylor, president of the First National 
Bank and the First Union Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago, was elected chair- 
man of the Clearing House Committee of 
the Chicago Clearing House Association. 

Mr. Reynolds had been a member of 
the committee for 25 years and had been 
the chairman of it since 1922. Serving on 
the committee with Mr. Traylor are James 
R. Leavell, president of the Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., 
Solomon A. Smith, president, The Northern 
Trust Co., Phillip R. Clarke, president, 
City National Bank and Trust Co., and 
Howard W. Fenton, president, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank. 

Frank R. Elliott, vice president of the 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, was 
elected president of the Association, and 
Fred A. Cuseaden, vice president of The 
Northern Trust Co., was elected vice presi- 
dent. 

Howard W. Sims remains chief examiner 
and manager of the clearing house. 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


McCarter Chairman Of Newark Bank . 


H. Bacheller, president of the bank. 

Mr. MeCarter will continue as president 
of the Public Service Corp. of New Jersey 
and is one of New Jersey’s foremost 
citizens. He has made his mark in law, 
polities, banking and utilities, credit for 
the conception, organization and conduct 
of the Public Service Corporation and its 
constituent companies being due him. The 
consolidation of these companies into a 
unified system was first proposed by Mr. 
MeCarter; he was instrumental in effeet- 
ing it and has been in executive charge 
since its formation in June, 1903 with Mr. 
McCarter as president. 


Mr. MeCarter’s experience in banking 
extends over a period of many years and 
he is in point of service the oldest member 
of the Fidelity Union board of directors. 
He has taken an increasingly active in- 
terest in banking since the death of Uzal 
H. MeCarter in August, 1931. He is a 
director of the Chase National Bank, New 
York. A year ago he delivered an address 
‘*Banks of Tomorrow’’ before the 
bankers of Essex County, which showed 
an exhaustive study of banking problems. 


on 


Mr. McCarter is a direetor:of the Public 
Service Corp. of New Jersey, Fidelity 
Union Trust Co., Fidelity Union Title and 
Mortgage Guaranty Co., Chase National 
Bank of New York, American Superpower 
Corp., United Gas Improvement Co., and 
The United Corp. 





New Investment Firm In 
Kansas City 


Under the name, Martin-Holloway- 
Pureell, D. H. Martin, vice president, W. 
W. Holloway, vice president and Hoyt 
Pureell, of the sales department of the 
Fidelity National Corp., the investment 
division of the Fidelity National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Kansas City, Missouri, have 
opened business for themselves as security 
dealers on the fifteenth floor of the Fidel- 
ity Bank Building, Kansas City. 


Mr. Martin, who originated the bond de- 
partment of the Fidelity Bank in 1911, 
was president of the Southwestern group 
of the Investment Bankers Association 
during the year 1930 and was a member 
of the Board of Governors of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association during the year 
1931. 


Mr. Holloway has been connected with 
the bank for the past 12 years and Mr. 
Pureell for the past five years. 

The new firm will maintain contacts 
with all markets, dealing mainly in middle 
west municipals and specializing in munic- 
ipal bonds of Kansas, Missouri and ad- 
joining states. 




























































Murrah Made Director 
Atlanta Advertising Club 


Wade G. Murrah, manager of the Busi- 
ness Development and Advertising Depart- 
ment of The First National Bank of 
Atlanta and one of the leading bank ad- 
vertising men in the country, was recently 
elected a director of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Advertising Club and chairman of the 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. Murrah has been associated with 
The First National Bank of Atlanta for 
13 years. For two years he was a member 
of the Credit Department and in 1923, 
upon the organization of the bank’s Busi- 
ness Development Department, was made 
its manager. In 1925, with the consolida- 
tion of the New Business and the Adver- 
tising activities of the bank, he became 
manager of the Business Development and 
Advertising Department. The First Na- 
tional’s advertising during recent years 
has attracted nation-wide attention. It 
was one of the pioneer banks in the entire 
U. S. in the advertising of bank loans to 
the general public. Mr. Murrah has been 
active in the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion for many years and is at the present 
time vice chairman of the Business Devel- 
opment Division of the Association and a 
member of its Extension Committee. 


Arthur Reynolds Is Vice 


Chairman, Bank Of America 


Announcement has been made that 
Arthur Reynolds, who was formerly the 
chairman of the board of the Continental 
Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Co. 
of Chicago, has been 
made viee chairman 
and chief executive 
officer of the Bank 
of America N. T. & 


S. A. of San Fran- 
cisco. 
Mr. Reynolds re- 


tired from the Con- 
tinental eight months 





L ago and has _ been 

ARTHUR REYNOLDS taking a_ vacation 
sinee that time. 

In an interview, he said that he was 


tired of loafing and anticipated with a 
great deal of pleasure the possibility of 
being a moving spirit in the development 
of San Francisco into a still greater money 
center. 

It is particularly interesting to note that 
Mr. Reynolds has left Illinois, one of the 
outstanding centers of unit bank sponsor- 
ship, and has taken charge of the largest 
branch banking system in the country. 

Mr. Reynolds has been in banking for 
nearly 40 years. 
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New Orleans Clearing 
House Election 


Rudolf S. Hecht, president of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., was re-elected 
president of the New Orleans Clearing 
House Association at the annual meeting 
of the association, and Oliver G. Lueas, 
president of the Canal Bank & Trust Co., 
was re-elected its vice president. 

J. D. O’Keefe, president of the Whitney 
Banks; Lyn H. Dinkins, president of the 


Interstate and Banking Co., and John 
Legier, president of the American Bank 


und Trust Co., were designated to serve 
with the president and vice president as 
members of the committee of management. 
J. H. Peterson was re-elected 
examiner of the association. 


manager- 


FRANK FLETCHER GARLOCK, as assistant 
vice president, is the new manager of the 
Chicago office of Chase Harris Forbes Corp. 


ENVELOPES 


that are impressive because of 





their obvious high quality of 
materials and workmanship are 
the only kind of envelopes 


that the really CAREFUL pur- 


chaser can afford to buy. 


HECO ENVELOPE CO. 


4500 CORTLAND STREET 
CHICAGO + ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE CAPITOL 2400 


HHH HHHHHHHHHHHHHHFH 


Walter Lichtenstein Promoted 
To Vice President 

Walter Lichenstein has been advanced 
to the position of vice president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago. He is 
working closely with 
Melvin A. Traylor, 
president, on admin- 
istration matters. 


Mr. Lichtenstein 
came to the First 
National Bank in 


1918, being first for- 
eign trade adviser 
and becoming execu- 
tive secretary in 
1921, which office he 
has held until now. 
Prior to his con- 
nection with the First 
National Bank, Mr. Lichtenstein was econ- 
nected with the faculties of Northwestern 
University and the University of Chicago. 
He took his A. B. degree at Harvard 
University and also holds the degrees of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 
from that institution. At Harvard he was 
associated with the late Archi- 
bald Cary Coolidge and assisted him in 
building up the great collections in the 
Harvard Library. In this connection, he 
visited most parts of the known world. 
He has become well known in interna- 
tional financial fields, and in 1929 went 
with Melvin A. Traylor to the Conference 
at Baden-Baden where the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements was organized. Mr. 
Lichtenstein was general secretary of the 
Last summer he was one of 
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W. LICHTENSTEIN 


Professor 


Conference. 


the four delegates of the United States 
Government «at the Telecommunication 
Conference held in Madrid. He is well 


known as a speaker and as an authority 
on financial questions, and for many years 
now has been the secretary of the Federal 
Advisory Council of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

















GMAC SHORT TERM NOTES 


available in limited amounts 
upon request 





GENERAL MoTors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET -- New York, N. ¥. 


OFFICES 
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IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Giannini Will Not Retire 


Following the announcement that Arthur 
Reynolds was to become the chief exeeu. 
tive officer of the Bank of America of 
San Francisco, rumors started to float 
about that Giannini planned on retiring, 
leaving the job to Reynolds. 

This rumor, however, has been definitely 
denied. A. P. Giannini says that he will 
remain chairman of the board and states, 
among other things: 

‘*Nothing is farther from my thoughts. 
During the proxy battle, I pledged myself 
to protect and promote the best interests 
of the stockholders and I have not forgot 
ten my pledge. Very few people realize 
fully how much has been accomplished. 
The expense account of the bank has been 
reduced by over $473,000 per month. 
Current profit for the last six months in 
1932 averaged $693,440 a month. I visited 
nearly every branch personally and loans 
have been carefully surveyed, losses de 
termined and adequate reserves set up. 

‘*A substantial gain in deposits has 
been achieved. The morale of the staff is 
splendid. The senior executives are in close 
touch with their problems, have them well 
in hand and are enthusiastic about their 
work. 

‘*My job is not yet done and talk about 
a successor is premature.’’ 


Gephart Analyzes Three Stages 
Of Depression 


Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice president, First 


National Bank in St. Louis, in address- 
ing the American Retailers Association, 
analyzed the three mental stages of a 


depression as follows: 

‘* During an industrial depression, people 
pass through three mental stages. 

‘‘First, is the stage of unbelief, or at 
least a hope that it is only a passing 
phenomenon. This mental stage is pe 
culiarly characteristic of the Americar 
people for, on the whole, we have had 
throughout our history such prevailing 
prosperity that it is difficult for 
resign ourselves to enduring these depres 
sions. Industrially, we are rather youthful 
and have been so successful that we resent 
anything in our business lives which seems 
to diseredit our ability. 

‘<The second mental stage of the de 
pression is that of discouragement, tending 
to a complete loss of faith in ourselves 
and the business future. Matters have gone 
from bad to worse and we are disposed 
to think that they will continue thus with 
out any recovery. 

‘‘The third mental stage is that of 2 
determination to face realities and this 
always marks the first step of improvement 
from an industrial depression. We have 
arrived at this third stage and that in 


us to 


and of itself is a cause for encourage 
ment.’’ 
Hawes CoLeMAN, JR., was recently 


eleeted vice president of the State-Planters 
Bank and Trust Co. of Richmond, Va. 

Harry W. KnupsEN has been appointed 
assistant secretary of The Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York. 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 





NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


89 Reopened banks; 9 National; 80 State; 65 New banks; 6 National; 


31 State and 21 State bank branches; 7 Private banks 





Strate & TOWN 


Alabama 
Bay Minette 
Evergreen 
Foley 


Frisco City 
Monroeville 
Reform 
Arizona 
Flagstaff 
Tucson 


Luxora 
Mineral Springs 


California 


Hawthorne 
Highland 
Needles 


Colorado 
Brighton 


Connecticut 
East Hartford 


Florida 
Fort Myers 


Homestead 
Georgia 
Boston 
Carrollton 
Hartwell 


| Macon 


Preston 
| Ray City 
Sparta 


Statesboro 
Idaho 
Boise 


Buhl 
Caldwell 
Emmett 
Meridian 
Nampa 
Rupert 
Weiser 
Mlinois 
Champaign 


Chicago 


Fulton 
Momence 
diana 


Argos 


Elwood 
Gary 


Goodland 


Greensburg 
Hammond 


Martinsville 
Valparaiso 


| 
| lowa 


Aplington 


NaME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


Baldwin County Bank 61-258 (Reopened Nov. 1) 
Bank of Evergreen 61-553 “ Jpened Sept. 2) 
Farmers & Merchants Bank 61-292 

(Reopened Nov. 7) 
Peoples Bank 61-432 (Reopened Dec. 20) 
*Monroe County Bank 61-325 (Reopened Jan. 29) 
State Bank of Reform 61-349 (Reopened Jan. 5) 


Bank of Arizona 91-157 (Branch of Prescott, Ariz.) 
Morris Plan Co. of Arizona (Branch of Phoenix) 


*Mississippi County Bank 
Osceola) (Opened Jan. 3) 

Mineral Springs Banking Co. (a cooperative bank) 
(Open Sept. 3) 


(Luxora Branch of 


Bank of Inglewood (Branch of Inglewood) 90-1335 
(Opened Sept. 30) 

First Bank of a 90-607 
(Reopened Sept. 1) 

Bank ol Atacion (Branch of San Francisco) 
90-1334 (Open Sept. 1) 


Brighton State Bank 82-457 


*East Hartford Trust Co. 51- 
(Reopened Jan. 23) 


305 


Lee County Bank & Trust Co. 63-329 
(Reopened Aug. 29) 
First National Bank 63-514 (Opened Nov. 1) 


Boston Banking Co. 64-383 (Private) 
(Opened Sept. 7) 

Peoples Bank 64-206 (Reopened Dec. 12) 

Citizens Banking Co. (Private) 64-276 
(Opened Aug. 29) 

Luther Williams & Son (Private) 64-1137 
(Opened Oct. 3) 

Bullock Exchange Bank (Private) 

Peoples Bank (Private) 64-1138 (Opened Aug 15) 

Stewart & Pound Bank (Private) 64-1139 
(Opened Sept. 12) 

Sea Island Bank 64-238 (Reopened Jan. 3) 


First National Bank of Idaho 92-1 

(Reopened Oct. 31) 
Buhl State Bank 92-274 (Reopened Oct. 31) 
Caldwell State Bank 92-51 (Reopened Oct. 31) 
Bank of Emmett 92-84 (Reopened Oct. 31, 1932) 
Meridian State Bank 92-255 (Reopened Oct. 31) 
Nampa State Bank 92-277 (Reopened Oct. 30) 
Rupert State Bank 92-143 (Reopened Oct. 31) 
Weiser State Bank 92-285 (Reopened) 





First National Bank in Champaign 70-195 
(Reopened Aug. 31) 

City National Bank & Trust Co. 2-11 (Took over 
Commercial business, Savings Dept. and Check- 
ing Savings Dept. of Central Republic Bank & 
Trust Co. Trust and Loan Services are to be 
continued by Central Republic Bank & Trust Co. 
whose title was changed to Central Republic 
Trust Co.) (Opened Oct. 6) 

Fulton State Bank 70-1311 (Reopened Nov. 15) 

Parish Bank & Trust Co. 70-1856 (Opened Nov. 19) 


State Exchange Bank (Branch of Culver) 71-1279 
(Opened Sept. 21) 
Citizens Bank. Charter granted Jan. 4 
Gary Trust & Savings Bank 71-150 
(Reopened on Nov 14) 
*Goodland State Bank 71-766 (Reopened Jan. 28) 
Greensburg Bank. Charter granted Jan. 4. 
Mercantile Bank 71-1281 (Opened Dec. 12) 
Kentland Bank (Private) 71-1278 (Opened Oct. 1) 
*Mackey State Bank 71-1160 (Reopened Jan. 21) 
National Bank of Martinsville 71-1280 
(Opened Nov. 7) 
Farmers State Bank 71-274 (Reopened Jan. 2) 
Austinville Savings Bank (Office of Austinville) 
(Opened Oct. 19) 
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$46,850 
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25,000) .........- 


50,000 
25,000 
25,000 


50,000 
300,000 
30,000 
50,000 
30,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
150,000 


4,000,000 


50,000 
50,000 


25,000 


“100,000 7" 


10,000 
25,000 


SURPLUS & 





PRESIDENT 


PRorits 


$23,590|G. W. Robertson 
5,000| W. M. Newton 
.|J. J. Lewis 


18,660) J. B. Barnett 
20,000 J. B. Barnett 
L. W. Wooten 


.|D. O. Saunders, Manager 


2,500 S. J. Rhode 
Surplus 


Louis S. Thomas ~ 


2,770 F. I. Holmes 
Philip Liberman 


100 W. D. * hae Pres. and 
Cashier 
60,000 Horace Stewart 


-| Luther Williams 


J. H. Swindle 


13,240) C, P. Olliff 


300,000 Crawford Moore 
Surplus 
41,000 Crawford Moore 
38,380; Crawford Moore 
19,180 Crawford Moore 
Crawford Moore 


ae re 
40,700 Crawford Moore 
55,060 Crawford Moore 


160,000; N. M. Harris 
1,000,000) Philip R. Clarke 


31,500 Peter Thomsen 
7,500 W. W. Parish 


6,600) C. L. Tedford 

25,000| Alex Berger 
Tolin 

3'4501C. W. Wirth 


Siaceceaeee | E. C. Shireman 


CASHIER 


S. F. Holmes 
O. C. McGehee 
E. F. Sanders 


=- 


3. H. Stallworth 
K. J. Lazenby 
E. A. Neil 


Ernest Knight 


Harold Hukill, Manager 
V. A. Smith 


T. W. Andrews, Manager 


R. D. Olmstead, Tr. 


J. H. Fears 


H. E. Schaff 


L. M. King 
R. C., O. K. and 

E. C. Griffith, owners 
Frederick W. Williams 


N. E. Bullock, Manager 
E. J. Patten 
L. L. Stewart and 

M. G. Pound, owners 
C. B. MeAllister 


Homer Pitner, V. P. & Cash. 


J. H. Barker 
I. M. McCarthy 
E. M. Reilly 
A. G. Campbell 


"| J) W. Murphy 


D. H. Williams 


J. B. Prettyman 
H. B. Noyes 


E. E. Machamer 
Anthony Parish 


A. G. Elam 

Edgar Teague 
Victor Lemme 
M. R. Wilson 


(Continued on next page) 
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STATE & 
Iowa 
Granville 
Northwood 


Paton 
Prairieburg 


Roland 
Slater 
West Point 
Woden 


Kansas 
Bonner Springs 


Palmer 

Wilmore 
Kentucky 

Elsmere 


(Covington P 


Falmouth 

Vest Louisville 

Whitesburg 
Maine 


Mattawamkeag 


Maryland 


Berlin 


New Windsor 
Williamsport 


Massachusetts 
Lawrence 
Michigan 
Bay City 
Benton Harbor 


Brown City 


Cedar 
Coopersville 


Harrison 
Iron River 
Lawrence 
Lincoln Park 


(Detroit P. 0.) 


Manistique 
New Haven 


Olivet 
Otsego 


Plainwell 
Posen 


Mississippi 
Corinth 


Corinth 
Pontotoe 
Missouri 
Adrian 
Camden Point 
Flat River 
Greenville 
Louisiana 


Monticello 


Novinger 
Nebraska 


Ceresco 


Dalton 
Sargent 

New Jersey 
Bradley Beach 
High Bridge 
Matawan 


Town 


White House Stn 


New York 
Massena 


New York City 


North Carolina 
Ahoskie 
Bayboro 


Goldsboro 
New Bern 


Stokesdale 
Ohio 

Antwerp 

Elida 


Leipsic 
Massillon 
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NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


Exchange Bank 72-1051 (Private) 
Reopened Aug. 1) 

Farmers State Bank (Northwood Office of Grafton, 
lowa) (Opened Aug. 11) 

Iowa State Bank (Paton Office of Jefferson, Iowa) 

Wapsie Valley State Bank (Prairieburg Office of 
Central City, lowa) 

Story County State Bank (Roland Office of Story 
City, lowa) (Opened Dec. 12) 

Union Story Trust & Savings Bank 
Office of Ames) 

State Centra! Savings Bank (West Point office of 
Keokuk) (Opened Dec. 3) 

First State Bank (Woden office of Britt, Ia.) 


Commercial State Bank 83-1272 

(Reopened Dec. 16) 
*Bank of Palmer 83-981 (Reopened Jan. 28) 
Wilmore State Bank 83-1090 (Reopened Nov. 3) 


Peoples Liberty Bank & Trust Co. 
(Agency of Covington) 
Falmouth Deposit Bank 73-778 (Opened Dee. 31) 
Farmers Bank 73-634 (Reopened Aug. 29) 
Bank of Whitesburg 73-777 (Opened Oct. 10) 


*Eastern Trust & Banking Co. 
(Agency of Bangor) (Opened Dec. 1) 


Exchange & Savings Bank 65-100 

(Reopened Sept. 10) 
New Windsor State Bank 65-299 (Opened Sept. 1) 
Savings Bank of Williamsport 65-86 

(Reopened Aug. 25) 


Arlington Trust Co. 53-117 (Reopened Oct. 21) 


Bay City Bank 74-33 (Reopened Sept. 26) 
Benton Harbor State Bank 74-178 

(Reopened Sept. 6) 
Brown City Savings Bank 74-497 

(Reopened Oct. 1) 
State Bank of Cedar 74-592 (Reopened Dec. 3) 
Coopersville State Bank 74-607 

(Reopened Dec. 10) 
State Savings Bank 74-521 (Reopened Dec. 12) 
Miners State Bank 74-925 (Reopened Nov. 7) 
Home State Bank 74-968 (Reopened Jan. 3) 
State Savings Bank 74-1112 (Reopened Nov. 15) 


Manistique Bank 74-279 (Reopened Sept. 15) 

New Haven Savings Bank 74-762 
(Reopened Nov. 9) 

Olivet State Bank 74-995 (Reopened Oct. 24) 

*Citizens State Savings Bank 74-950 
(Reopened Jan. 14) 

Citizens State Savings Bank 74-795 
(Reopened Jan. 4) 

*Posen State Bank 74-800 (Reopened Jan. 25) 
(Under Moratorium Plan) 


Corinth Bank & Trust Co. 85-107 

(Reopened Nov. 19) 
Security Bank 85-112 (Opened Nov. 10) 
Bank of Pontotoc 85-206 (Reopened Nov. 19) 


Adrian Bank 80-1785 (Opened Nov. 12) 

Bank of Camden Point 80-912 (Reopened Nov. 12) 
*Flat River State Bank 80-1786 (Opened Jan. 16) 
Citizens Bank 80-541 (Reopened Nov. 7) 
Mercantile Bank 80-200 (Reopened Dec. 15) 


*Bank of Monticello 80-1111 
(Reopened Jan. 23) 
Bank of Novinger 80-384 (Opened Oct. 16) 


Farmers & Merchants Bank 76-920 
(Reopened Oct. 1) 

Dalton State Bank 76-699 (Reopened Sept. 8) 

Farmers State Bank 76-354 (Reopened Sept. 3) 


First National Bank 55-464 (Reopened Oct. 15) 
First National Bank 55-403 (Reopened Dec. 12) 
Matawan Bank 55-476 (Reopened Oct. 26) 

Bank of White House 55-709 (To open Nov. 1) 


Massena Banking & Trust Co. 50-525 
(Reopened Aug. 30) 

Federation Bank & Trust Co. 1-338 
(Reopened Oct. 3) 


Bank of Ahoskie 66-301 (Reopened Sept. 6) 
North Carolina Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of 
Greensboro) 66-878 (Opened Dec. 20) 
Bank of Wayne 66-875 (Opened Dec. 1) 
North Carolina Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of 
Greensboro) 66-877 (Opened Dec. 20) 
Stokesdale Commercial Bank 66-446 
(Reopened Sept. 27) 
Antwerp Exchange Bank Co. 56-873 
(Reopened Oct. 1) 
Farmers Bank 56-950 (Reopened Dec. 15) 
Bank of Leipsic Co. 56-1016 (Reopened Oct. 12) 
Ohio Merchants Trust Co. 56-214 
(Reopened Nov. 21) 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 
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C. N. Groff, Owner O. F. Groff Ohio 
M 
W.R. Johnson, Manager... sw eee ees 
Ste 
genee C. F. Harris, Manager revere Tye 
J.J. Dolan, Manager [i esvcccccccccccess Uy 
Senerie Parker, Manager —_, ...... eee eee eee eeees W: 
bit caenrann pate ade bas M.S. Heggen, Mer. Okla: 
An 
icuieededn ee anceceads S. J. Montgomery, Mer. 
Bu 
ich aR eKwes chee eaten Charles Murr, Manager Ca 
La 
‘ Pu 
$ 5,000 L. G. Lebrecht R. Y. Stotts 
We 
H. E. Ohlde F. Lunger 
16,190 R. R. Jackman F. Ht Moberley 
onctecasianed saneus A. H. Berger, in charge Oreg 
j Mi 
Thos. Cratty F. A. Thomasson On 
C. J. Mackin Bertha D. Clark Po! 
M. K. Marlowe Herman Hale } Penn: 
i Arc 
Hilda Smith, in charge Un 
South 
Z. P. Henry J. D. Henry Ch 
Flo 
5,000 N. C. Graybill E. C. Gilbert 
ee rn E. I. Eshleman ’ Ge 
Joh 
Le DiaSh Ree Rea wenases Ma 
South 
2,370 L. M. Meisel R. W. Phillips Bor 
capbiesl C. A. Conkey E. C. Fisher Ty1 
Tennt 
Keuies Milton Burkhelder Ezra Pepper on 
Eto 
J.C. Viack Frank E. Sbonek Ma 
61, 000 William Mohrhard C. Leo Van Frank i 
Nev 
pee J. E. Ladd F. Weatherhead | 
H. H. Frailing P. E. Crouch Texas 
M.S. Fuller D. E. Anderson Slat 
ies I. J. Salliotte C. H. Schutz Utah 
Am 
Chas. R. Orr C. L. Smith Virgin 
Walter Bates | Roy D. Carl Nor 
| Washi 
P. H. Quick O. E. Walcott Cas 
Thos. Closs H. G. Vincent Ray 
Spo 
Fuk C hak es eseee sia oe Seasepesewes West 
Buc 
- Joseph Smith Harley Ennest 
Ter 
Wisco 
35,000 R. E. Perry, Act. V. P. Abe Turner Abb 
Surplus 
.. R. C. Liddon |W. F. Holder Che 
0,000 O. J. Knox H. V. Parker 
E 
3,000 Chas. Timmons H. R. Butcher me 
amie .... W K. Bywaters H. E. Smith Har 
2,500 H. W. Buckley Chas. R. Pratt 
Sine ad aad acne oc © 8 ahem oe stgeenesecscees Hov 
"10,000 W. B. Haley E. B. Rule (s 
Surplus Mor 
5,230 J. H. Hamann W. E. Bragg 
oT i Ran 
8S. A. Novinger Ora E. Novinger 
We 
1,200 Frank Wedberg Fred Mostrom ; 
J. A. Walford R. F. Buchanan 
5,750 R. L. Sweet E. T. Larson 
75,000 Jos. D. Carton F. E. J. Bower 
30,000 G. R. Hanks C. G. Weidman 
44,520 Christian Heuser Milton F. Stevenson 
S500 Jame A. Teowiee | kvcsevcccucceccces 
Surplus 
P. H. Falter C. J. Kellenburg, Treasurer 
reehe J. D. Maguire T. J. Shanahan, Treasurer 
SUDTETEITIIIT] MOA! Matthews, Asst. Cash 
100,000 F. B. Daniels F. B. Crowson 
indecases skte can ne eess Thos. W. Steed 
Sta 
1,240 D. P. Lemmons A. B. Bray 
i . Arizona 
6,240 J. B. Johnson H. K. Harris P Clifte 
7,100 B. F. Thutt Abner Brenneman 
15,000 Geo. S. Tawney R. W. Wortman Hayd 


246,930 R. E. Bauman 


A. J. Waltz 


(Continued on next page 
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RAND 


AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 





TITLE 


Strate & Town NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CaPITAL ny PRESIDENT CASHIER 
Ohio ; 
Minerva Minerva Savings Bank Co. 56-1050 $ 50,000 J. A. Grunder F. R. Patterson 
(Reopened Dec. 20) | 
Steubenville Union Savings Bank & Trust Co. 56-141 350,0Q0 Wilma S. Levan H. E. Hebrank, Treasurer 
(Reopened Jan. 3) 
Upper Sandusky Citizens Savings Bank Co. 56-526 25,000 Chas. F. Artz R. E. Culver 
(Reopened Jan. 6) 
Warren Union Savings & Trust Co. 56-269 160,000 | John B. Estabrook Edward Schuele 
(Reopened Oct. 31) 
Oklahoma 
Anadarko *First State Bank 86-150 (Closed Jan. 6 and as cisia wala aan ile wae Na atari caer pie alate kaon ce 
opened immediately under Moratorium plan) } 
Burlington Bank of Burlington 86-696 (Reopened Oct. 13) , * eee ; ikkubnbhdhean ee deceit 
Capron *Bank of Capron 86-1126 (Reopened Jan. 23) 10,000 |W. G. MeClure G. L. MeClure 
Lamont *Citizens Bank 86-514 (Reopened Jan. 3) 20,000 $ 5,000/|J. S. Gilbert R. O. Leonard 
Purcell *Purcell Bank & Trust Co. 86-190 25,000 ; J. B. A. Robertson, Jr. 
(Reopened Dec. 7) 
Wetumka Bank of Commerce 86-356 (Opened Oct. 15) 25,000 5,700|P. J. Cashman B. E. Braselton 
Surplus, 
5 Profits & 
Reserves 
| Oregon 
| Milton Valley National Bank 96-329 (Open Sept. 10) ree R. G. Still Fred C. Stevens 
Ontario Ontario National Bank 96-105 (Reopened Oct. 31) ee 2 RE EE EE ET CT TT TS Pere Fee ee ee ee 
Portland Southeast Portland Bank 24-85 (Open Sept. 12) 50,000 25,000/J. H. Mackie R. H. Tisdale 
| Pennsylvania ‘ 
| Ardmore Main Line Trust Co. 60-557 (Opened Nov. 15) 250,000 250,000|R. S. McKinley Wm. J. Lloyd, Sec. & Tr. 
Union City Home National Bank 60-789 (Reopened Nov. 30) 50,000 P _— C. H. Eastman W. L. Hart 
urplus 
South Carolina 
Chesnee Chesnee Cash Depository (Opened Sept. 6) Sn veccedaves V. E. Hatchette W. O. Hines 
Florence Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. 67-671 20,000 7,500/|J. C. Long R. K. Rutledge 
(To open Oct. 15-22) 
' Georgetown Georgetown Cash Depository 67-105 rer Samuel Abrams J. I. Hazard, Jr. 
(Opened Nov. 1) 
Johnston Johnston Cash Depository 67-670 BI bkincsended V. E. Edwards J. M. Edwards 
Manning Clarendon Cash Depository (Opened Sept. 3) ys Perr T. H. Stuckes F. C. Rudy 
South Dakota 
Bowdle Bowdle State Bank 78-870 (Opened Dec. 31) 15,000 1,500/J. K. Kurle H. C. Gross 
Tyndall Security State Bank 78-869 (Opened Nov. 1) 20,000 4,000) W. Z. Sharp B. R. Laird 
Tennessee 
Cross Plains Ce en en Ce Me | os oc cansealucesxsbadech spice mar meen dad ensekenscuel wedteedddutseeeseanwexion 
Etowah Cantrell Banking Co. 87-788 (Opened Sept. 12) eee peeaeeeee°@6=—S”—“(‘eéf CON ewe iwucadeuie te eunnaen 
Maynardville *Maynardville State Bank 87-684 Séeecoces COSASSSSES Redes He eccrwedecdechasees Gal cccvcounceascnaaaondeuuean 
(Reopened Jan. 27) 
New Bern Farmers & Merchants Bank 87-203 25,000 .. .|I. N. Williams W. P. Murray 
(Reopened Sept. 12) 
Texas 
Slaton Citizens State Bank 88-2164 (Opened Oct. 13) yer re J. T. Edwards T. A. Wooley, Jr., Asst..Cash. 
American Fork Peoples State Bank 97-102 (Reopened Oct. 31) GOO ocvcccncces J. F. Noyes C. E. Young 
Norfolk Southern Savings Bank 68-716 (Opened Sept. 14) 100,000 25,000} H. O. Nichols E. H. Church 
Washington Surplus 
Cashmere Cashmere Valley Bank 98-460 (Opened Sept. 24) 25,000 5,000/ Hy. W. Rieke H. H. Rieke 
Raymond Willapa Harbor Bank 98-92 (Opened Oct. 10) 45,000 9,000/C. L. Lewis E. E. Colkett 
Spokane CSRs Hens EE OS COOPER ED | cccsnccdtecleesecdcdcccbaseccccevcececketvudctseda) asceceqaceaseavucecaauanes 
West Virginia 
Buckhannon Central National Bank 69-139 (Opened Nov. 19) 50,000 P — E. C. Young W. T. Taylor 
urplus 
Terra Alta First National Bank 69-188 (Reopened Nov. 26) ER J. R. Whitehair R. M. Headlee 
Wisconsin 
Abbotsford Sa DU ee Ce hk ccecweacchedacescavedsBenscdbecdecvackhecnsndcasceeel caseecoueuccagudenanadaeeen 
Station of Colby) (Opened Jan. 3) 
Chetek State Bank of Rice Lake (Service Station of Rice  .........05) cccccceccec | cece cccccccccccscseces Gustave Johnson, in charge 
Lake, Wis.) (Opened Sept. 15) ; 
Eau Claire as National Bank & Trust Co. 79-1087 (to 100,000 20,000; R. J. Lewis E. M. Peterson 
open Nov. 21) 
Hartford Hastford Exchange Bank 79-244 50,000 9,580|E. T. Monroe F. S. Clausen 
(Reopened Oct. 31) 
Howards Grove ee GIS TOR hvittwncdncaial none cesa wes fakeaes tase cc sua cdeesanccedl cnaldeucaeatetadexasasauee 
(Sheboygan P. O.) (Reopened Nov. 9) 
Monroe Commercial & Savings Bank 79-208 75,000 25,000|C. W. Bennett H. C. Roth 
(Reopened Oct. 3) 
Random Lake State Bank of Random Lake 79-659 25,000 28,300) W. E. Hoelz A. J. Mueller 
: (Reopened Oct. 17) 
Weyerhauser Security State Bank (Pay Station No. 1 of Lady-,.......... aicids bee Eewsaacdeeeeeadesdudeweewns O. W. Malmgren, Manager 
smith, Wis.) | 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


-asurer 
surer Banks not previously reported indicated by * 
19 Purchases; 26 Title Changes; 32 Consolidations; 44 Taken Over; 53 Mergers 
st. Cash 13 Successions; 8 Reorganizations; 8 Moved; 4 Conversions; 11 Absorptions 
State & Town ee Former NaME How CHaNGeD CapPiTAL = + PRESIDENT CasHIER 
Arizona 
j Clifton Valley Bank & Trust Co. Wes: i a Te Ce ee . . iki cewasloan cdetedslenaddtsdacannccectedescentacesuuee 
I (Clifton Branch) 91-39 Morenci, Ariz. with Clifton Rep. by H. O. 
Branch Oct. 8. 
Hayden Velo Dak @ Tk Ca. (Vale Tee GTi Ce Cb evcccvctshiisavcpccsliccacccddearescnchdacees nuakenens 
(Hayden Branch) 91-81 Ray, Ariz., with Hayden’ Rep. by H. O. 
Branch Oct. & 7 ee 
page (Continued on next page) 
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State & Town 


Arkansas 
Forrest City 


Lake Village 
Osceola 
Walnut Ridge 


California 
Bellflower 


Modesto 
Orland 


Redondo 
Beach 


Sonora 


Vacaville 
Vacaville 
Colorado 
Brighton 
Durango 


Connecticut 
New Haven 


Stamford 
Washington, D 
Florida 

Bradenton 

Bradenton 
Georgia 

Claxton 

Forsyth 


Metter 


oO 
Coeur d’ Alene 
Driggs 

Illinois 
Bushnell 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 


El Paso 


Glasford 


Monmouth 
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ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


> — 7 . 
a a FormMER NAME How CuHancep CaPiTAL = * PRESIDENT 
National Bank of Eastern Bank of Eastern Arkansas Conversion $50,000 $155,930 W. W. Campbell 
Arkansas 81-141 Eff. Oct. 1. 
First National Bank in Lake [First National Bank Organized new 50,000 19,000 B. C. Clark 
Village 81-598 (Opened (Closed 10/2/31) bank which 
Sept. 10) a old 
a } 
Mississippi County Bank Bank of Luxora, Luxora, Title and 25,000 10,000 J. W. Spann 
81-387 Ark. = 
Eff. Jan. 3 
Twin City Bank 81-366 Bank of Hoxie, Hoxie, Ark. Mov ed and Seas osadeuus J. K. Gibson 
changed title 
Oct. 3 
First National Bank Commercial National Bank {Absorbed «—«_— [on ccc cce cl ecccccccccclecccccccccccsece 
90-1048 (vol. liq. Nov. 29) 
*Modesto Trust & Savings (Commercial & Savings Bank, Sold Jan. 23 dd cc eee eee eeeee 
Bank 90-293 Waterford 
*Bank of America, Orland (First National Bank with Merger —.......... ce eeeeeee 
Branch 90-512 Orland Branch Eff. Jan, 15 
Bank of America National (First National Bank with Merger |. cece eee ce cece e ee sete eee eeeeeeees 
Trust & Savings Assn. Redondo Beach Branch Eff. Jan. 3 
Redondo Beach Branch 
90-346 
Bank of America, Sonora Br. First National Bank and'Taken over by — .......... cece cececc ceececcuceuceees 
90-765 Tuolumne County Bank Bank of 
America 
National Trust 
& SavingsAssn. 
and consoli- 
dated with 
Bank of 
America, 
Sonora Branch 
Eff. Aug. 13 
Bank of America National First National Bank Pr. iiccndenesbass onus seuwchesactakGuncees 
Trust & Savings Assn. Taken over by Bank of Oct. 1. and 
(Vacaville Branch) America National Trust & consolidated 
0-473 Savs. Assn., San Francisco with Vacaville 
Branch 
Bank of America National | Vacaville Savings Bank Pn ~lsccse acest bese vede ean eneensaewenees 
Trust & Savings Assn. Taken over by Bank of Oct. 1 and 
(Vacaville Branch) America National Trust &| consolidated 
90-473 Savs. Assn., San Francisco with Vacaville 
Branch 
Brighton State Bank 82-457 First State Bank, Keenesburg Taken over «—__n. ce cece cece etl ee eeeneeueeeeuce 
(cert. of cancellation of 
authority issued 10/26/32) 
Durango Bank & Trust Co. Durango Trust Co. Ms 4 <), ' Bivtvoys sso yeaa J. J. Emmons 
82-56 Eff. Sept. 21 
Cee Bank & Trust Columbus Bank & Trust Co. i : we 100,000 62,810 Rosario Giaimo 
‘0. 51-2 Nov. 
*First-Stamford National Peoples National Bank RRS OR yerce rn: Creer Cree merry er rer 
Bank & Trust Co. 51-108 Dec. 31 
Industrial Savings Bank Prudential Bank with Indus- Consolidation 50,000 9,270 W. H. C. Brown 
15-95 trial Savings Bank . Sept. 27 
First National Bank 63-108 |Citizens Bank, Manatee, Fla. Assets and lia- ...........)..ccece eee cle cece eeceeeeeees 
_s assumed 
Vov. 
First National Bank 63-108 Manatee County State Bank, Consolidation OTe Tee Te eT Tee ree Tete ee 
Palmetto, with First 
National Bank, Bradenton 
*First National Bank 64-403 Citizens Bank with First Consolidation 50,000 51,000 B. G. Tippins 
National Bank eff. Dec. 20 
*Citizens Bank 64-999 Bank of Forsyth with Merger 40,000 10,000 H. H. Hardin 
Citizens Bank Eff. Dec. 31 
Metter Banking Co. Metter Banking Co. Vol. Lig. ee H. A. Kennard 
(Private) 64-1123 (State Bank) Nov. 14. 
Deposits 
taken over by 
private bank 
American Trust Co. 92-27 First National Bank in Coeur Consolidation 100,000 21,960.C. H. Potts 
d'Alene with American rep. Dec. 9 
Trust Co. 
Bank of Teton Valley Victor State Bank, Victor Moved and reer es B. F. Blodgett 
92-239 changed title | | 
Sept. 1 
Farmers & Merchants First National Bank Sold Dec. 10 50,000 61,800 B. H. Alexander 


State Bank 70-553 


|American National Bank (Straus National Bank & ~= 1,000,000 809,770S. J. T. Straus 


& Trust Co. of Chicago Trust Co. ff. Jan. 4 
Central Republic Trust Co. |Central Republic Bank & Title Trust 
| 2-10 | Trust Co. business con- 
tinued under 
new title 
\Continental Illinois National|Continental Illinois Bank & Conversion 75,000,000} ....... .... Jas. R. Leavell 
Bank & Trust Co. of Trust Co. 
Chicago 2-3 
Liberty Bank of Chicago Liberty Trust & Savings Succeeds 300,000 200,000 °C. L. Jernberg 
2-228 | Bank Dec. 29 Surplus é & | 
ese 
leStock Yards Bank & Trust \Stock Yards National Bank Merger 1,000,000; 1,014 ‘MOD. H. Reimers 
Co, 2-35 | and Stock Yards Trust & Eff. Jan. 10 
| | Savings Bank | 
El Paso National Bank First National Bank Assumed d its 35,000 5,250J. R. McKinney 
| 70-734 | (Closed 12/18/31) of old bank and | | 
| | opened Sept. 1. | | 
Glasford State Bank |Farmers State Bank Reopened Sept. 6 50,000 7,500,J. I. Maple 
70-1318 | (Closed 1/22/32) under new title | 
National Bank of Mon- ‘First Nat’l Bank, Kirkwood Absorbed and 200,000 182,140 J. A. Tubbs 
mouth 70-250 liquida 
rep. Nov. 10 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


CasHIER 


A. C. Bridewell 
S. H. Williams 


L. L. McDearman 


IR. O. Rainwater 


Geo. F. Fritz 


Francis Rossi 


W. L. Newton 
J. E. Phinazee 


Nita Belle Lee 


C E. Alison 
S. M. Meikle 


L. E. Brewbaker 
J. H. Krafft 


R. G. Danielson 
W. G. Dooley 
D. R. Kendall 
\W- D. Kitchell 


| 
IR. A. Addy 


\J. E. Zimmer 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


PReseNtT NAME AND 


Strate & TOWN Taaneet Nomsan ForMeR NaME How CHaNGep = CapPITaL oy PRESIDENT CasHIER 
- Illinois 
New Athens State Bank of New Athens Farmers State Bank with Merger Dec. 10 2.2.0.0...) ccc ccc cle ccc cccccccccccculecccucceucccccece 
70-1484 State Bank of New Athens 
Oakland a National Bank First Nat'l Bank, Hindsboro — a $ 53,000 $ 12,470H. J. Rutherford E. N. Carter 
7 5 ct. 
Rockford Illinois National Bank & Illinois Bank & Trust Co. Conversion 200,000 59,620 Edwin Mead Eugene Abegg 
Trust Co. 70-2138 Eff. Dec. 20 
Witt Security National Bank of National Bank of Witt  .. SR Prcrpeerec Srerrre ers are mee mre rrr. HS PER pe = 
aD Witt 70-1673 Eff. Dec. 12 
Indiana _ UL 
Bluffton Farmers & Merchants Bank Farmers State Bank, Craig- Assets taken 25,000 6,960 David Klopfenstine Gideon Gerber 
r 71-1100 ville over by new 
bank Jan. 2 
Charlestown First Bank of Charlestown First National Bank and Taken over 25,000 8,190 E. B. Long Arthur Helmkamp 
71-610 Bank of Charlestown Nov. 21 
Lyons *C ‘orn E == Bs ank Lyons Bank & Trust Co. Sold Jan. 7 a ee dtvadavdenduashivacanauaeuen 
71-1105 
North Vernon Union Bank & Trust Co. North Vernon National Bank, Consolidation .......... .......... John Clerkin A. E. Siener 
71-419 North Vernon and Butler-| Eff. Aug. 29 
ville State Bank, Butler- 
ville 
Orleans *Bank of Orleans 71-544 National Bank of Orleans , bh ; 30,000 35,000 R. M. Jenkins C. R. Moss. 
off. Jan. 16 
Ossian Ossian State Bank 71-1008 Farmers State Bank Renewed charter 25,000 3,270 A. A. Melching Vance Wilson 
Oct. 19 under 
: new title 
Rising Sun Citizens State Bank 71-528 National Bank of Rising Sun | Rechartered errr B. H. Scranton J. R. Woods 
as a state 
bank Dec. 19 
| Roachdale —— Bank & Trust Co. Roachdale Bank tm 25,000 28,060 Chas. H. Crosby Nathan Call 
71-89: . Oct. 
Terre Haute Terre Haute First National First-McKeen National Bank Merger 500,000 GON 6606 cs cccinccacisnveeduscucnuans 
Bank 71-35 & Trust Co. and Terre Eff. Nov. 15 Surplus 
Haute National Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Winchester *Peoples Loan & Trust Co. Citizens National Bank PN ON co ceca swale crewcideaddbcdteselewuseds peewee 
om, 71-378 Jan. 3 
Atlantic *Atlantic State Bank 72-212 Atlantic National Bank Certificate issued 50,000 26,960 F. R. Hunt W. R. Remien 
to do a banking 
business and as- 
sumed deposit 
liability Feb. 1 
Audubon *First State Bank 72-415 First National Bank ee ne . , en eee ne 
to do a banking 
business and as- 
sumed deposit 
liability Jan. 30 
spear Hedrick Hedrick Savings Bank Hedrick National Bank and Merger 26,000 . 11,250J.S.Swearinger L. E. Fleak 
72-2112 lowa Savings Bank Eff. Sept. 10 
Story City Story County State Bank Sece - State Bank Moved Dee. 12 25,000 3,230 Jacob Erickson R. A. Sweet 
72-2124 olan 
Dodge City Fidelity State Bank State Bank of Dodge City Consolidation 50,000 19,520 Geo. B. Rose B. F. Zimmerman 
83-173 and Kansas State Bank Eff. Dee. 31 
Great Bend American State Bank First National Bank NN B soain ined 00s ladasdcdccesdancdddecduatswuselawseesaunnenenuae 
bi 83-138 approved assets 
. —— 
Vv 
Tescott Bank of Tescott 83-628 Farmers State Bank with Merger 060 S0060dlseéndedendinedueseeoecooncaened hikhneeeeeenn 
Bank of Tescott Eff. Sept. 10 
Topeka Topeka State Bank 44-55 Carbondale State Bank, Car- Merger 50,000 GRR yi cds cdbsicaccasiesstuctsoueee 
bondale, with Topeka. State) Eff. Oct. 22 
Bank, Topeka 
Kentucky , 
Elizabethtown First-Hardin National Bank East View Bank, Eastview Dep. liabilities 150,000 PI is dindccsecciaccendaauue aes 
. 73-215 assumed and 
certain assets 
" acquired 
; : Ef Oct. 24 
e Elkton *E ae Bank & Trust Co, Bank of Elktonand Farmers Merger 130,000. . .....8. O, Street B. L. Trabue 
73-272 & Merchants Bank Eff. Jan. 1 
Glasgow New Farmers National Farmers National Bank Succeeds 100,000 20,000'W. P. Coombs E. H. Guthrie 
Bank 73-197 ; oe Dec. 19 
Harlan *Harlan National Bank Citizens National Bank DR NT ie ice thes cacdadesiascdes eevneeus ats 
(Closed Jan. 11, 1932) and creditors 
paid 50 % 
Hopkinsville *First-City Bank & Trust Bank of Lafayette, Oh a wcvcccnacckcinaadeadedivadnscasckcanecssiieasuaeeneeee 
73-69 La Fayette Jan. 28 
LaGrange *First State Bank 73-771 Smithfield Bank, Smithfield, nese stecneachednaeds hee 
with First State Bank, Eff. Oct. 15 
LaGrange / 
aker Marion *Farmers Bank & Trust Co, Citizens Bank, Carrsville, \Meruer 50,000 53,0500. S. Denny H. C. Franklin 
73-231 with Farmers Bank & | Eff. Jan. 20 
, Trust Co., Marion 
Sebree *Sebree Deposit Bank First National Bank with Merger 25,000 30,000 G. H. Warren B. O. Warren 
73-243 Sebree Deposit Bank Eff. Feb. 1 
Louisiana 
Amite Tangipahoa Bank & Trust Amite Bank & Trust Co. rr é =—ss Ev ccesncedéhencdusnkesbdasacadedadacneedassesaananena 
= saan of Hammond) Dec. 22 
8 
D . 
eo Denham Springs Amite River Bank 84-171 Livingston Bank Placed in UR acacéeds W. E. Morris J. O. Sullivan 
liquidation 
y Dec. 17 and 
F reorganized 
under new 
all title Dec. 22 i 
De Ridder First National Bank 84-99 State Bank of Merryville, Consolidation 100,000 54,650J.H. McMahon J.C. Nichols 
—— with First Na-| Eff. Aug. 18 
ell tional Bank, De Ridder 
Hammond Tangipahoa Bank & Trust Hammond State Bank ‘& ——< 200,000 50,000 E. Richardson H. M. Herbert 
Co. 84-83 Trust Co Dec. 20 
Independence Tangipahoa Bank & Trust Independence OS vn acéknvabdaaddesdedeawedsuciuecaceodnaseccsaceerene 
Co. (Branch of Hammond); Co, Dec. 22 
' 84-352 
Kentwood Tangipahoa Bank & Trust Kentwood Bank eee Ave wvadancxchadddcaccesliocaessckiscucaseeeeuecauanenee 
e Co. (Branch of Hammond) Dec. 22 
84-193 
age) (Continued on next page) 
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State & Town 


Louisiana 
Lake Charles 


Plauchville 


Ponchatoula 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
Revere 


Michigan 
Bellevue 


Detroit 


Detroit 
Lewiston 


Northville 


Minnesota 
Belleplaine 


Crookston 
Crosby 
Lowry 


Minneapolis 


Redwood Falls 


So. St. Paul 
Staples 


St. Paul 
Taylors Falls 
Missouri 
Bolivar 
Bunceton 


Montana 
Harlem 


Nebraska 
Benkelman 


Tekama 
Walthill 


New Jersey 
Hoboken 


Maplewood 
(Br. 


Phillipsburg 
Plainfield 


Wildwood 
Woodstown 


New Mexico 
Alamogordo 

New York 
Buffalo 


Glenns Falls 


New York City 
New York City 


New York City 


184 


.O. of S. Orange) 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


PrReseNT NAME AND 
TRaNsiIT NUMBER 


*Caleasieu National Bank in 
Lake Charles 84-18 

Avoyelles Trust & Savings 
Bank (Branch of Bunkie) 


Tangipahoa Bank & Trust 
Co. (Branch of Hammond) 
84-228 


Union Trust Co. 5-183 
Chelsea Savings Bank 
(Branch of Chelsea) 53-631 


Peoples State Bank 74-469 


First National Bank 


Guardian National Bank 
of Commerce 9-30 


Bank 
& Co. 


*Lewiston 
Briley 
74-714 

*Depositors State Bank 
74-372 


of Doty 
(Private) 


State Bank of Belle Plaine 
75-316 


First National Bank 75-78 
First National Bank 75-702 


Lowry State Bank 75-833 


*First National Bank & 
Trust Co. 17-2 


Citizens State Bank 
75-1584 


Drovers-Exchange State 
Bank 75-1041 
Peoples State Bank 75-1488 


Twin Cities National Bank 
99_R7 


57 
Stannard State Bank 75-954 


Polk County Bank 80-342 


Bunceton State Bank 
80-448 


Turner State Bank 93-434 


State Bank 76-1059 


First National Bank 76-186 
*First National Bank 76-310 


Hudson Trust Co. of Union 
City, Fourteenth St. Office 
55-113 


Maplewood Bank & Trust 
Co. 55-£ 


Phillipsburg National Bank 
& Trust Co. 55-219 
First National Bank 55-191 


Marine National Bank 
55-453 
First National Bank 55-456 


Otero County State Bank 
95-105 


*Manufacturers and Traders 
Trust Co. 10-4 

Glenns Falls National Bank 
& Trust Co. 50-255 

Bank of the Manhattan Co. 
1-2 


East River Savings Bank 
1-177 


Harlem Savings Bank 
1-190 


ForMER NAME 


First National Bank, Long- 
ville (Vol. liq.) 

Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 
(Closed 11/3/31) 


Merchants & Farmers Bank 
& Trust Co. 


Kidder Peabody Trust Co. 

Revere Savings Bank, Re- 
vere, with Chelsea Savings 
Bank, Chelsea, and oper- 
ated as their Revere Branch 


Bellevue State Bank 
(Closed 5/9/32) 
First Wayne National Bank 


Guardian Bank of Grosse 
Pointe, Grosse Pointe Pk., 
Mich. (Fox Sta. Det. P.O.) 

Lewiston Bank of H. Lunden 
& Co. 


Northville State Sav. Bank 
(closed) and Lapham State 
Bank (closed) 


Farmers State Bank, 
Blakeley 


First State Bank, Beltrami 

First State Bank, Cuyuna, 
Minn. 

Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank 

First National Bank in 
Minneapolis, and_ First 
First Minneapolis Tr. Co. 

Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank, Delhi, Minn., with 
Citizens, State Bank, Red- 
wood Falls, Minn. 

Drovers State Bank and 
Exchange State Bank 

First State Bank, Aldrich, 
with Peoples State Bank, 
Staples 

Minnesota Transfer State 
Ban 

Shafer State Bank, Shafer 
with Stannard State Bank, 
Taylors Falls 


First National Bank 


Tipton State Bank, Tipton 


Turner State Bank, Turn 


Max State Bank, Max 


Farmers State Bank 
Rosalie State Bank, Rosalie 


Hoboken Trust Co. 


Prospect Trust Co., with 
ee Bank & Trust 
0. 


Alpha National Bank, 
Alpha, N. J. 

Fourth National Bank (new 
—never opened) consoli- 
dated with First National 
Bank 

Fidelity Trust Co. with Ma- 
rine National Bank 

Salem County Trust Co. with 
First National Bank 


First State Bank, Tularosa, 
N. Mex. 


M & T Trust Co. 
National Bank of Glenns Falls 


Bank of Manhattan Trust 
Co. and International 
Acceptance Bank, Inc. 

Italian Savings Bk., Maiden 
Lane Savings Bank with 
East River Savings Bank 

Commonwealth Savings Bk. 
with Harlem Savings Bk. 


How CHANGED 


Deposits taken 
over Dec. 31 
Reorganized 
and reopened 
as Branch 
July 12 
Succeeds 
Dec. 22 


Title Eff. Oct. 24 
Merger 
Eff. Nov. 10 


Reorganization 
Eff. Sept. 3 
Title 
Eff. Oct. 8 
Taken over 
Dec. 31 


Title reported 
Jan. 14 


Consolidated and 
reopened under 
new title Jan.28 
(Moratorium 
Plan) 

Assets and 
deposit taken 
over Aug. 29 

Taken over Nov.7 

Taken over 
Dec. 20 

Taken over Nov.9 


Merger 
Eff. Feb. 1 


Consolidation 


Eff. Dec. 24 


Merger 
Eff. Nov. 21 
Consolidation 
Eff. Oct. 15 


Absorbed Nov. 5 


Consolidation 
Oct. 14 


Taken over 
Nov. 25 

Moved and 
changed title 
Rep. Nov. 28 


Moved Oct. 31 


Moved and 
changed title 
Nov. 2 

Sold Oct. 13 

Taken over 
Jan. 14 


Taken over and 
operated as 


Fourteenth St.| 


Office 
Merger 
Eff. Sept. 27 


and operated as! 


Prospect office 
Purchased 

Nov. 22 
Consolidation 

Eff. Oct. 18 


Merger 

Eff. Dec. 5 
Merger 

Eff. Nov. 23 


Moved Dec. 31 
and changed 
title 


Title 

Eff. Jan. 10 
Title 

Eff. Oct. 1 
Consolidation 

Eff. Nov. 26 


Merger 
Eff. Oct. 29 


Merger 
Eff. Dec. 31 


SURPLUS @ 


Capital |" Prorirs 


PRESIDENT CasHIER 


Wm. N. Oedel, Tr, 
W.S. Cuthbertson, 
Asst. Treas. 


H. Knickerbocker 
G. S. Hoppin, Jr 


6,000 5,130\M. C. Doty Wm. Briley 


90,000 J. A. Boyce 


J. A. Boyce 


15,490)\J. 8. Effertz 


7,8501. M. Engebretson 


6,000,000) 5,555,5% 


H. F. Engebretson 


1. E. Wakefield S. H. Bezier 


25,000 
Surplus 


100,000 24,720 Otto Bremer 


5,000 R. N. Gardner 


H. G. Swanson 


25,000 6,000. H. P. Thronson . E. Johnson 


25,000 2,910 F. G. Stilgebauer (D. E. Gallatin 


20,650 R. I. Stout H. J. Wragge 
12,6103. B. Rossiter P. H. Langenberg 


100,000 
50,000 


J. R. Harden 


284,290\Jesse Lippincott (I. L. Lippincott 


15,000.R. D. Champion ([R. T. Spence 


Surplus 


6,000,000; 13,212,120.L. G. Harriman 
686,460 D. H. Cowles 


36,816,470 F. A. Goodhue 


A. E. J. Krauss, 
Treasurer 


100,000 W. T. Cowles 


M. W. Williams 


19,343,680|D. R. James Lester Van Brunt, 
See. 


15,410,960 A. B. Westervelt 


Wm. R. Hawkins, 
Surplus Tr. 


(Continued on next page) 
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State & Town 











New York 
New York 
(Brooklyn) 
Bayside (Queens) 
New York City 
North Carolina 
Durham 









Forest City 


Greensboro 


Greensboro 





Ilenderson 







Waynesville 





North Dakota 


Steele 


Ohio 
Barberton 















Conneaut 






Kenton 






on Lorain 














Millersburg 


Oklahoma 
Boise City 





Clayton 





Comanche 






Grove 


Healdton 







Luther 








Okemah 







Prague 






Tulsa 





erg 







Oregon 
Newberg 


Ontario 


Portland 





Portland 





Portland 








Vale 







Pennsylvania 
Allentown 





Donora 






Downington 


iss, 







East Stroudsburg 


ms Erie 








Hatfield 
Brunt, 

Sec. Johnstown 
kins, Ligonier 


Tr. 





ge) 
1933 


PRESENT NAME AND 
Transit NuMBER 


Lincoln Savings Bank 


1-362 






*Depositors National Bank 


66-40 
Union Trust Co. 


(Branch of Shelby) 
Morris Plan Bank 66-802 
North Carolina Bank & 


Trust Co. 


First National Bank in Hen- 


derson 66-142 


First National Bank 66-210 
Bank of Steele 77-216 


First Central Trust Co. 
56-289 (Branch of Akron) 


*Citizens Banking & Savings 


Co. 56-329 
*Kenton § 
56-374 
Cleveland Trust Co. 





(Br. of Cleveland, Ohio) 


56-112 


The Adams Bank (State) 


56-611 


First State Bank 86-1023 


*Clayton State Bank 


86-1196 
Security State Bank 
86-1165 


*Bank of Grove 86-416 
Bank of Healdton 86-1057 


*First National Bank 


86-640 


*Okemah National Bank 


86-309 


*Prague National Bank 


86-387 


Central State Bank 86-1239 


*United States 
Bank 96-74 


Ontario National Bank 
6-105 


*First National Bank 24-4 


Live Stock State Bank 24-86 


Portland Trust & Savings 


Bank 24-16 


Bank of Malheur 


*Merchants National Bank 


60-131 


Union National Bank 


60-528 


Downingtown National Bk. 


60-807 


*Monroe County National 


Bank 60-821 


American State Bank 


60-1654 
*Hatfield 
60-1725 


National 


Johnstown Trust Co. 
105 


*First National 
Ligonier 60-966 


yside National Bank 


avings Bank 


National 


Bank 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


ForMER NAME How CHANGED 








Fort Hamilton Savings Bank Merger 
with Lincoln Savings Bank Eff. Dec. 31 
National Bank of Bayside Title 
in New York Eff. Jan. 25 
. 


First National Bank Reorganization 
(closed 1-16-32) off. Jan. 10 

Union Trust Co., Caroleen, Consolidation 
N. C., with Forest City Eff. Dec. 10 
Branch 

Nae Carolina Industrial Sold Nov. 8 

an 

Eastern Bank & Trust Co., Absorbed 
New Bern with branch at Dec. 20 
Bayboro 

First National Bank (closed Reorganized 
1-2-32) under new 

title Oct. 4 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co. Taken over 


(Closed 9/17 /32) Sept. 18 
First National Bank Conversion 
Dec. 28 
First-City Savings Bank, Merger Eff. 
Barberton, with First-Cen-| Oct. 31 and 


tral Trust Co., Akron) business of for- 
mer First City 
Sav. Bk., Bar- 
berton, was 
transferred to 
Barberton 
Branch Nov. 2 
Citizens Banking & Trust Title 
Co Eff. Jan. 24 
Kenton Savings Bank &«& Title 
Trust Co Reported Jan.5 
Peoples Savings Bank Assets acquired 
and deposits 
assumed by 
Cleveland Tr. 
Co., Cleveland 
and business 
transferred to 
Lorain Branch, 


Eff. Sept. 21. 
J. & G. Adams Bank Incorporated 
(Private) 1933 
Citizens Home Bank Purchased. 
Nov. 14 


First State Bank, Deposits taken 
Tuskahoma over Dec. 3 
First National Bank with Consolidation 
Security State Bank Eff. Nov. 15 
First National Bank Succeeds Jan. 1 
Wirt State Bank, Wirt, with Merger 


Bank of Healdton Eff. Nov. 21 
Luther State Bank with Consolidation 
First National Bank Reported 


Jan. 27 


First State Bank, Castle with Merger 
Okemah National Bank, Eff. Dec. 31 
Okemah 


First National Bank, Paden Absorbed 

(Vol. liq. 12-31-32) Dec. 31 
First State Bank, Dawson, Merger 

with Central State Bank Eff. Nov. 26 


First National Bank with Merger 
United States Nat'l Bank Eff. Jan. 3 
Vale National Bank, Vale Taken over 
(Reopened Oct. 31) Oct. 31 
Hibernia Bank Deposit _ liabili- 
ties assumed 


Jan. 3 

Live Stock State Bank, North Moved Oct. 24 
Portland 

Commonwealth Trust & Title Trust business 
Co. purchased 
Aug. 25 and 
company now 
operated as 
*“Common- 
wealth Inc.” 

Moved and 
changed title 


First Bank of Juntura, 
Juntur 


Merchants-Citizens National Title 
Bank & Trust Co. Eff. Jan. 10 

First National Bank and Merger Eff.Oct.28 
Union Trust Co. 

Grange National Bank of Consolidation 
Chester Co. with Down- Eff. Nov. 5 
ingtown National Bank 

Monroe County National Title 
Bank & Trust Co. Eff. Jan. 14 

Bank of Italy with American Merger Eff. Oct.8 
State Bank 

Hatfield National Bank & Title 
Trust Co. Eff. Jan. 10 

United States Trust Co. with Consolidation 
Johnstown Trust Co. Eff. Sept. 26. 

Ligonier National Bank Sueeess 

Jan 12 
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SuRPLUS «& . . 
CapiTaL |” paorits PRESIDENT CASHIER 





res ys $13,920,140 Chas. Froeb Geo. H. Doscher 


> 
$ 200,00 100,0000. F. Wilde Scoville Wanna- 
maker 
120,000) .......... W.S. Parker F. B. Robards 
Capital & Surplus 
50,000 102,720 J. R. Boyd J. H. Way 
15,000 3,190 Alex Stern H. W. George 
125,000 SRS vo beuneuve Wm. C. Whitney, 
Sec. and Tr. 
150,000 51,710 A. C. Johnston H. H. Shanks 
50,000 70,000 H. W. Cary D. A. Cary 
15,000 22,220 J. C. Johnson Lester Montgomery 
10,000 7,930 M. L. Harris Wharton Mathies 
25,000 1,500 A. N. Harley Carl Rice 
15,000 7,000 W. E. Jones F. M. Hartley 
25,000 6,500 John Bednor O. M. Willeford 
Surplus 
Profits & 
Reserves 
69,000 113,650 A. J. Martin B. L. Rogers 
Surplus 
Profits & 
Reserves 
50,000 11,200 T. G. Hinson J.C. Bell 
50,000 100,3608. L. Parrett R. A. Butt 
60,000 Ge c ccacccccccecccedlesccasvaucoangunad 
300,000 142,030 Dean Vincent A. L. Fraley, See. 
Surplus, 
Profits & 
Reserves 
20,000 .......A. F. Masterson OD. A. Masterson 
1,000,000 2,480,130 F. O. Ritter H. B. Wagner 
200,000 100,120 B. G. Binns H. O. Colgan 
140,000 398,820 T. W. Downing E, P. Fisher 
200,000 EG 56 Sacks a wa wate aed ae 
eer Louis Phillips Jennie Phillips 
Mazzeo 
50,000 50,250C. S. Marvel C. G. Gonder 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


CasHIER 

















Pennsylvania | vi 
Montoursville First National Bank Peoples Bank & Trust Co., ‘Merger iw ccc ccccleccccccees i hans bam b eka ee ewe EER ery Pee reas 
60-1259 with First National Bank Eff. Dec. 17 
Shamokin National-Dime Bank of Dime Trust & Safe Deposit Consolidation $ 325,000 §$ 344,430.Edward Brennan (Frank A. Gable 
Shamokin 60-261 Co. and National Bank of Eff. Dec. 13 | | 
Shamokin } 
Stroudsburg *Stroudsburg Security Trust Security Trust Co. and Merger 175,000 303,430\F. B. Michaels S. F. Shiffer, 
Co. 60-749 Stroudsburg Trust Co. Eff. Jan. 10 Treasurer 
Tyrone First Blair County National Blair County National Bank Merger Eff. Oct.8 250,00 161,390/F. K. Lukenbach /A. B. Vogt 
Bank 60-605 & Trust Co. and First | } 
National Bank } 
Washington Washington Union Trust Union Trust Co. RD PEPER errr ree iJ. M. Spriggs Geo. T. Sloan, Ww 
Co. 60-297 (closed 10/5/31) under new title | | Sec.-Treas. 
South Dakota Oct. 18 
Watertown *First Citizens National Bank Citizens National Bank & Merger 100,000 210,550'|L. T. Morris Bert Morgan Ww 
78-23 Trust Co. and First Nat'l Eff. Jan. 3 | | 
Bank & Trust Co. 
Tennessee 
Alexandria and Alexandria Bank & Trust First Trust Co., Smithville Taken over by ............ 2.206. SS bie lei Baader a SSM Owes Vebiaéwevese 
Smithville Co., Alexandria, and First both banks | } 
National Bank, Smithville Oct. 18 
Chattanooga Chattanooga National Bk. First National Bank PO... lenwcddde cele ce Seee Seale eecdadeteas el Sinleas dausesmawateus Ww 
87-30 acquired busi- 
ness of old | | 
bank Dec. 31 } } 
Columbia *Commerce Union Bank Maury National Bank with Merger  —seEV_..n cee eee eee eens lvttewewbevessces E. H. Ayres 
(Branch of Nashville) Commerce Union Bank, Eff. Dec. 31 | V. P. in charge 
87-85 Nashville and now oper- | | 
ated as Br. at Columbia. | 
Dowelltown First Trust Co. (Branch of First Trust Co. (Branch of Succeeds Oct. 18 ..........6)..ceseeeeeee |e cccececccovccees | o ceeccceseecseees 
Alexandria Bank « Trust Smithville) | | 
Co., Alexandria) 67-588 } 
Johnson City The Hamilton National Bk. Unaka & City National Bk. Succeeds eee W.E. Tomlinson |T. W. Roland | 
of Johnson City 87-74 | 
Livingston Union Bank & Trust Co. Citizens Bank & Trust Co. Merger Eff.Oct.26 50,000 47,630|E. D. White IT. B. Copeland ! 
387-566 and Farmers Bank } 
Maryville Bank of "Maryville 87-156 Bank of Blount County with Merger 100,000 92,100J. A. Cox Jno. Badgett 
: Bank of Maryville Rep. Sept. 19 | 
exas | | 
Albany First National Bank 88-619 Albany National Bank with Consolidation 100,000 35,630\J. F. Sedwick J. A. Clarke | 
First National Bank ff. Nov. 26 | | 
Bonham First National Bank Ravenna State Bank, Taken over 200,000 25,960/A. B. Scarborough |Dick Saunders | 
38-210 Ravenna, Tex. Dec. 24 | | 
El Campo First National Bank 88-479 Peoples State Bank, Louise — o- 100,000 88,600\J. W. Kubela Néessoveseseseccce 
ict. 25 | 
Fayetteville Dosmaee 8 ational Bank Fayetteville State Bank =~ over 25,000 Ca we = i(‘é‘éd Wwe 
88-17 uly 26 
Gonzales Gonzales State Bank 88-295 — State Bank & Trust Taken over SRGGD ccccccoccs T. J. Knight V. S. Marett 
Oct. 11 | | ‘ 
Goose Creek *Security State Bank Mont Belvieu State Bank, Taken over 25,000 ee ee et | 
88-1770 Mont Belvieu Jan. 12 | | 
Junetion State Bank of Junction Junction State Bank Assets purchased GEGEN ovis cvondotdecccccctnccecdsces SC dhebhedecscckwes 
§8-1121 (closed 10/31/32) by new bank | | 
Oct. 31 
Kerens *First National Bank Kerens National Bank with Merger oo eee re |W. T. Stockton Luther Westbrook 
88-745 First National Bank Eff. Jan. 4 | 
Knox City *Citizens State Bank 88-2000 First National Bank Purchased 25,000 17,200/E. O. Jamison IT. E. Robbins 
Reported | | 
Jan. 30 | | 
Leary *Guaranty State Bank Security State Bank, Hooks Taken over 10,000 1,870/T. W. Morgan W. McLendon 
88-1867 Jan. 27 
Mansfield *State Bank of Mansfield Farmers & Merchants State Merger 35,000 21,690\J. H. Wright T. G. Davis 
88-845 Bank with State Bank of Rep. Jan. 17 | | 
Mansfield | 4 
McGregor First National Bank 88-448 First State Bank — over CCC deS wo] 6 cb ceseccchs sues sbbadecedseedesececeeeesecesec 
ec. 24 | 
Navasota First National Bank 88-275 Citizens National Bank Vol. Liq .Dep. 100,000 211,230|Ewing Norwood, } 
liabilities Active V. P. 
assumed , 
Needville First State Bank 88-1801 Damon City State Bank, Consolidation sGnedie Onelnd éke UhGS GNSS EARS EwseE SME wEaeohneeecaeeen b 
Damon, with First State Eff. Aug. 26 | 
Bank, Needville | 
Pflugerville *First State Bank 88-1228 Farmers State Bank New bank errr \James Fuchs W. E. Pfluger 
organized } 
Jan. 7 and } 
took over 
affairs of 
old bank 
Plano First National Bank 88-629 Liberty State Bank, Murphy Purchased N ov. 3 50,000 20,200/R. A. Davis D. S. Coleman 
Post First National Bank Citizens National Bank with Consolidation Peers iG. W. Connell I. L. Duckworth } 
88-1236 First National Bank Eff. Nov. 19 
Rochester Home State Bank 88-1273 _ First State Bank ee Oe, eee eer ee rere eee Seer rr eT Te 
Rosenberg *First National Bank Beasley State Bank, Beasley — — 25,000 14,520)A. W. Miller J. E. Junker C 
8-2072 Rep. Jan, 12 
Sabinal Sabinal State Bank 88-517 Sabinal National Bank Absorbed 40,000 34,120/Geo. A. Kennedy |B. W. Hillis 
Nov 8 Vol. liq. I 
Dec. 10 ’ 
Sulphur Springs Sulphur Springs State Bank ~~ State Bank, Cumby, — — 60,000 57,800J. C. Lindley G. 8. Prim 
88-197 ex. lec. 24 
Thorndale *Thorndale State Bank First National Bank with Merger 30,000 20,150\J. W. Garner Sam Clement I 
88-729 Thorndale State Bank Eff. Jan. 14 
Waxahachie Waxahachie Bank & Trust Republic Bank & Trust Co. Reorganized 50,000 6,960|W.D. Anderson J. S. Rutherford \ 
Co. 88-165 — new title 
Winnsboro *First National Bank 88-485 First National Bank, Pickton Sold Dee.8 =... oe ee ee ele ee eee eee N Vicedibaenth CeOU ax eneaekanaelaene V 
Virginia 
Capeville *Farmers & Merchants Tr. Townsend Banking Co. Inc. Merged and se... de cece le cee teen een eeeee D. K. Long 
Bank (Branch of Cape with Farmers & Mer- operated as 
Charles) 68-443 chants Trust Bank, Cape Branch Jan. 13 | 
Charles 
Cheriton *Farmers & Merchants Tr. 'Cheriton Banking Co. with Merged and  —s 1... cece c lec eee eee e eee enee T. W. Jones 
Bank (Branch of Cape Farmers & Merchants operated as 
Charles) 68-330 Trust Bk., Cape Charles Branch Jan, 13 ea 
Clintwood Cumberland Bank & Trust Cumberland Bank of Clint~ Merger eer C. G. Jackson R. S. Sutherland Be 
Co. 68-715 wood, Clintwood (New) Eff. Sept. 16 
and Bank of Haysi, Haysi, fil 
Va. aa si of 
(Continued on next page) 
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Virginia | 
Floyd *Floyd County Bank, Inc. State Bank of Check, Check Purchased $ 85,000, $ 36,840B. S. Pedigo J. A. Sowers 
68-284 Jan. 10 | 
Floyd *Peoples Bank of Floyd Blue Ridge Bank, Inc., |Merger 50,000 10,000 B. G. Howard Katherine P. 
County 68-283 Willis, with Peoples Bank | , Eff. Jan. 14 | | Morgan 
of Floyd Co. | 2 | 
Haysi \Cumberland Bank & Trust Bank of Haysi RE. =..." Inauseuaadubeananaeseneneaadecdeanenene SL  dnceedewuanaemee 
| Co. (Branch of Clintwood, | Eff. Sept. 16 
| Va.) 68-624 | 
Martinsville ———- Trust Bank Bank of Axton, Axton, Va. Sold Dec. 31 150,000: 39,860 J. E. Howard I. M. Groves, Jr., 
641 | | | Tr. 
Washington eee 
Monroe First National Bank Monroe National Bank with Consolidation 25,000 13,090 Frank Wagner |R. W. Jellison 
; 98-120 First National Bank Eff. Aug. 3 | 
West Virginia | | s 
Charles Town |Farmers Bank & Trust Co. Farmers & Merchants De-| Merger 100,000 74,240 R. L. Withers |S. L. Phillips 
69-365 osit Co., and Jefferson | Eff. Sept. 26 } 
| ank & Trust Co. } 
Weston Weston National Bank National Exchange Bank Assets taken over 100,000 SOGGR. E. Pete hk kekercescncceces 
(new) 69-144 (closed 10-3-31) by new bank Surplus } 
j | which opened | 
Wisconsin ‘ | Sept. 15 | 
Alma Center *Jackson County Bank Alma Center State Bank |Merged Jan. 23 ....... dveeéindditantavenwdderuesleekeennene nena 
(Receiving and Disbursing with Jackson County Bank! and operated | 
Station of Black RiverFalls) Black River Falls as Station 
e Black River Fails *Jackson County Bank First National Bank with |Merger 150,000 27,540J. H. Mills iW. H. Jones 
| 79-296 Jackson County Bank Eff. Jan. 23 | | 
Clintonville First National Bank 79-309 Citizens State Bank, Bear Consolidation ........... lL auiétaceddiacdeascndcanades lieacecdacenekueee 
Creek, with First National Eff. Nov. 29 
| Bank, Clintonville 
Crandon Cogan Metienel Bank Forest County State Bank — — Rep. 25,000}............A. C. Luthey |P. M. Smith 
} — et. 2 
i East Troy State Bank of East Troy Farmers & Merchants Bank' Merger 30,000) 21,690 E. B. Rohleder iH. E. Henry 
| 79-511 _ State Bank of East; Eff. Nov. 21 | | ‘ 
roy | | 
Edgar Bank of Edgar 79-513 Fenwood State Bank, Absorbed Nov. 12 OPPS Sree Ter EEE rE Lire re 
| Fenwood | | 
Elmwood *First State Bank Peoples State Bank with | Merger Senmewtetadmyae sivtbakedsatedeweweteend Ss dndnawusedawedeen 
79-518 First National Bank Rep. Jan. 17 | 
i Gillett Gillett State Bank 79-1045 Bank of Gillett and Citizens | Merger 35,000 36,330 J. M. Ankerson C. H. Ebenreiter 
j State Bank Eff. Dec. 26 
Green Bay *Peoples Trust & Savings Peoples Savings & Trust Co. Title 
Bank 79-63 Eff. Jan. 13 
Hixton *Jackson County Bank Farmers & Merchants Bank |Merged Jan. 23 .... paeeaaaee ; ie howe thee 
(Receiving and Disbursing with Jackson County Bk., and operated 
of Black River Black River Falls as a Station } | 
| Falls) } 
Junction City Junction State Bank Milladore State Bank, Milla- Consolidation 20,000 1,590C. A. Barwig |S. J. Sebora 
79-574 = Junction State Eff. Dec. 1 | 
an | 
Madison Commercial State Bank Commercial National Bank Title Eff. Jan.9 .......... L . Gonwdedaaiivawieenieal cue weed oe same eeeaeee 
79-52 } 
Madison First National Bank 79-46 University Avenue National Absorbed Sept.30) .......... 0)... . ccc ce cle cece cece cece ce ecle ce ceenceeeeccese 
‘ook Bank and operated as | 
West Branch 
Manitowoc Manitowoc Savings Bank Avmarinnes Tig. TC fon ccc cecicechiscccsceseclevdececcsedaccces Lcedesnaeeseaweun 
79-112 — Manitowoc Savings) Eff. Oct. 15 | 
an } 
Merrillan *Jackson County Bank (Re-| State Bank of Merrillan, Merged and now! .........)..... 2. ccele cece cee ccc cccecclecscccccccscccees 
ceiving and Disbursing Merrillan, with Jackson operated as a 
Station of Black River County Bank, Black Station 
Falls) River Falls Jan. 23 
Milan Bank of Athens (Milan Re- Milan State Bank Closed and i nndianesne ae PRTC Te  F. Bee Bes oon 00c00sdsenaes 
ceiving & Disbursing Sta- (closed 10/22/32) and liabilities | 
tion of Athens) taken over | | 
Milwaukee First Wisconsin National |Bay View National Bank CS eS Bere rrr errr Mrmr rey mT 
Bank 12-2 and operated as | } 
Bay View office 
Milwaukee First Wisconsin National National Bank of Commerce'Consolidated =... elec eee ee eee cee een een sleneeeeeeseeeesees 
Bank 12-2 with First Wisconsin Na-| Sept. 22 and 
tional Bank | operated as 
Commerce 
| office 
Milwaukee First-Wisconsin National Teaseenian TE DOT. Naeieccactidcbudeciccadcclencecictsecscaccessactqudeaanaueuen 
| Bank, Northwestern | Nov. 21 and 
| Branch | Operated as | 
| | Northwestern | | 
| | ranc. | 
b Milwaukee |First Wisconsin National Sixth Wisconsin National Bk. Absorbed Oct. 18 ........... L cdvanenddeslsneaentabeteccaneieneaeenadaleue 
| Bank 12-2 | and operated as | 
| | Sixth Wiscon- 
sin Office } 
Osceola Bank of Osceola 79-637 Osceola State Bank with Consolidation 60,000) 28,720 Fred Gruenwald (B. J. Zimmerman 
Bank of Osceola Eff. Nov. 14 
Randolph Dairyman’s State Bank Randolph State Bank with Closed and part 50,000) 15,000 R. E. Goodhouse_ |C. G. Blochurtz 
79-1055 Dairyman’s State Bank | of assets and | 
liabilities 
consolidated } : 
Reedsburg The Reedsburg Bank Citizens State Bank and Merger 200,000: 112,540 R. P. Perry J. H. Hickey 
} E 79-262 eedsburg Bank Eff. Sept. 24 } 
d Vesper | Vesper-Arpin State Bank Vesper State Bank, Vesper Consolidation | re G. H. Horn C. E. Honkomp 
| 79-704 — State Bk.,, Eff. Nov. 1 
7 } rpin 
Waterloo |Farmers & Merchants State |Waterloo State Bank with Merger ~........... D, ccetcasavelecduds cdundedseelaveeeeee 
Bank 79-709 Farmers & Merchants Eff. Sept. 19 } } 
State Bank } 
Rocers D. Cuark, heretofore an assistant Ouiver J. NEIBEL, formerly assistant HERBERT L. WILLIAMS, formerly trust 


cashier of the First National Bank of trust officer of the Commerce Trust Co., officer of the Central Hanover Bank & 


ad Boston, Mass., has been made cashier, to Kansas City, Mo., is now with the Penn Trust Co., New York City, has been elected 

fill the vacaney caused by the recent death Mutual Life Insurance Company of that vice president of the New York Title & i 
— | of Bertram D. Blaisdell. city. Mortgage Co. Bi 
) 
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NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


tI ndicates Press Report 
9 State banks; 2 State bank branches; 4 National banks 


StaTe & Town NaME OF BANK 


| 

First National Bank 

| (Application made to 
organize) 

*Calumet State Bank 
(Charter granted Feb. 1) 

Security Bank & Trust Co 

}Union Bank of Hammond 


Illinois 
Stockton 


Indiana 
Hammond 


Hammond 

Hammond 
Iowa 

Elgin 


La Porte City 


tCitizens State Bank 


tWaterloo Savings Bank 
(La Porte-office of 
Waterloo) 

+tFarmers State Bank 
(Northwood-office of 
Grafton) 


Northwood 


Kentucky 
Wheelwright 
Massachusetts 


¢Citizens Bank 
Pilgrim Trust Co. 


Walnut Grove  |tCitizens State Bank 


*Washington National Bank 


The First National Bank 
of Sumner 


ashington 
Olympia 


Sumner 


West Virginia ; 
Morgantown The First National Bank of 
Morgantown 

Wisconsin ‘ : 
Milwaukee t*Guardian Mutual Savings 
Bank 

Vernon County Bank 
(Application approved to 


organize Dec. 21) 


Westby 





Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 
Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


ALABAMA 


y= ser wg ae 
61-130—Oct. 
at en tal End Savings Bank. 
61-531—Jan. 13. 
Fairfield—Fairfield Trust & 
Bank. 61-521—Oct. 12. 
Frisco City—Peoples Bank. 61-432—Nov. 
12. Reopened Dec, 30. 
Lincoln—First National Bank. 61- 
Suspended Nov. 30. 
Louisville—Bank of Louisville. 61- 
Dec. 15. 
Monroevi 
325—Nov. 12. 
Red Level—Peoples Bank. 61-439—Oct. 6. 
Reform—State Bank of Reform. 61-349 
—Nov. 30. Reopened Jan. 5. 
Tuskegee—Bank of Tuskegee, 61-125— 
Dec. 31. 


National Bank. 


Savings 


318— 
319— 


Bank. 61- 


ARIZONA 
Lowell (Bisbee P. O.)—Bank of Lowell. 
91-68—Vol. liq. Dec, 1. 
Tucson—United Bank & Trust Co. 
142—Nov. 16. 
Wickenburg—Traders 
Dec. 31. Paying 


91- 


91-143— 
in full. 


Bank. 
all depositors 


ARKANSAS 


Clinton—* Van 
315—Feb. 2. 

Conway—*Bank of Conway. 
28. 


Buren County Bank. 81- 


81-125 


81-364—In 
for 


Horatio. 
Commissioner 


Horatio—Bank of 
hands of Bank 
liquidation Nov. 25. 

Lake City—*Lake City 
Feb. 2. 

McNeil—Bank 

1. 


Bank. 
81-396—Dec. 


81-697— 
of MeNeil, 


3 
St. Francis—Bank of St. 
439—Dec. 31. 

Walnut Ridge—*Twin City Bank. 81-366 
—Taken over for liquidation Jan, 18. 
Washington—Washington State Bank. 

81-454—-Dec. 14. 


Francis. 81- 


CALIFORNIA 


Altur 
Dec. 

Arbuckle—*California Trust & Savings 
Bank (Branch of Sacramento). 90-543 
—Jan. oT 

Cedarville—Modoc County Bank, Sur- 
prise Valley Branch (H. O. Alturas)— 
90-563—Dec. 3. 
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Bank. 90-812— 


CaPITAL 


SuRPLUS & 


RR NDEN 
Paces CoRRESPONDENT 


25,000 Paul Jones 


Ernest Schore, President 
. J. Baumgartner, Cashier 
Glenn C. Teeter, in charge 


W. R. Johnson, in charge 


B. R. Price, 
Expected to be president 
$150,000 Allan H. Sturges, President 
J. Henry Miley, Vice President 


. C. K. Poe, 977 Dexter Horton 
Bldg., Seattle 
J. R. Fortier 


100,000 


25,000 


100,000 Glenn Hunter, 224 Monongahela 


Building 


Colusa—*Colusa Bank. 90-443— 
Jan. 23. 

Courtland—*Bank of 
—Jan. 23. 

Davis—*Bank of Yolo. (Branch of Wood- 
land) 90-577—Jan. 16. 

Esparto—*Bank of Esparto. 
18 


County 


Courtland. 90-891 


90-783—Jan. 


Fair Oaks—*Bank of Fairoaks. 90-590— 
Jan, 23. 

Folsom City—*Bank of Folsom. 
Jan. 25. 

Fort Bidwell—Modoc County Bank 
(Branch of Alturas) 90-595—Dec. 3. 
Grimes—The Colusa County Bank 
— of Colusa) 90-810—Vol. closed 

Oct, 

He radia Beach—First Bank of Her- 
mosa Beach. 90-780 and Camino Real 
Branch. 90-1050—Dec. 27. 

Hermosa Beach—First National 
90-1002—Suspended Dec. 24. 

Ione—*California Trust & Savings Bank. 
ine, h of Sacramento) 90-945—Jan. 


90-593— 


Bank. 


taecininn Tibienite of Lincoln. 90-625—Jan. 
9. 

Loomis—*California 
Bank. (Branch of 
—Jan 21. 

Marysville—Decker-Jewett Bank. 90-231 
—in possession of State Banking Dept. 
Nov. 28. 

Maxwell—*Colusa County Bank 
of Colusa) 90-706—Jan 23. 
No. Sacramento (Br. P. O. Sacramento)— 
*California Trust & Savings Bank 
(Branch of Sacramento) 90-1083—Jan. 

9 


Trust & Savings 
Sacramento) 90-784 


(Branch 


Princeton—Colusa County Bank (Branch 
of Colusa) 90-737—Vol. closed by Head 
Office Nov. 1. and business transferred 
to Head Office. 

Redondo Beach—American Commercial 
& Savings Bank. 90-1036—Dec. 29. 
Sacramento—*California National Bank. 

90-33—Suspended Jan, 21. 

Sacramento—*California Trust & Savings 

3Zank. 90-39—Jan. 21. 

Weaverville—Trinity County Bank. 90- 
685—Oct. 29. 

Willows—*Bank of Willows 90-476— 
Jan, 23. 

Woodlake—First National Bank. 
—Suspended Nov. 26. 

Woodland—*Bank of Yolo. 
16. 


90-777 


90-330—Jan. 


COLORADO 


Castle Rock—Castle Rock State Bank. 
82-379—Nov. 

Cheyenne W ells—*Chey enne County State 
Bank. 82-202—Jan. 7. 

Del Norte—*Rio Grande State Bank. 82- 
150—Jan. 31, 


Ez Eads State Bank. 82-438—Nov. 28. 

Fort Morgan—Peoples State Bank. 82- 
52—Dec. 14. 

Georgetown—Bank of Georgetown. 82- 
138—Nov. 9 

Glenwood Springs—Citizens 
Bank. 82-109 


National 
Suspended Dec. 21. 
Hayden—Yampa Valley Bank. 82-198— 
Nov. 30. In liquidation. 
Hillrose—First State Bank. 82-255—Vol. 
liq. Dee. 31. 
Littleton—*First National 
Suspended Jan. 12. 
Monte Vista—*Monte 
Co, 82-413—Feb. 4. 
Monte Vista—* Wallace 
28. 
Peetz—First National Bank. 82 
pended Sept. 19 
Ramah—*State Bank of 
—Jan, 23. 
Seibert—Seibert State Bank. 82- 
Dec. 19. In liquidation. 
Wellington—*First National 
306—Suspended Jan. 24. 


CONNECTICUT 
Moosup—Moosup Trust Co. 51-27 
voluntary liquidation. 


FLORIDA 


Fort Pierce—Fort Pierce Bank. 63- 
Sept. 9. 

Meintoeh—S iret 
Dec, 12. 

Monticello—Bank of Monticello. 
Sept. 21. 

Palatka—*Putnam National I 

Dec, 31. 

Plant City—Citizens Bank. 
Dec. 1932. 

Sarasota—Bank of 
Aug. 29. 

Tallahassee—Exchange 
Suspended Nov. 23. 


GEORGIA 


Adrian—Bank of 
pended Oct. 15. 
Alpharetta—Milton County 
508—Suspended Nov. 13. 
Brinson—*Citizens Bank. 

liq. Dee. 31. 
Cairo—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 64- 
334—-Suspended Nov. 1. In hands of 
Dept. for liquidation or reinstatement, 
Calvary—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
(Branch of Cairo) 64-788. Suspended 
Nov. 1. In hands of Dept. for liquida- 
tion or reinstatement. 
Canon—Farmers Bank. 64-947—Deec. 22. 
Concord—* J, F. Madden & Sons, Bankers 
(Private) 64-1002—Inactive. 
Cuthbert—Georgia Bank & Trust Co. 
64-209—Suspended Dec. 31. 
Damascus—*Bank of Kestler. 
Jan. 16. 
Dawson—Dawson-City National 
64-188—Suspended Nov. 7. 
Fort Gaines—First National 
353—Suspended Dec. 15. 
Homerville—Clinch County 
990—Suspended Oct. 11. 
Lithonia—Citizens & Contractors 
64-339—Vol. Liq. Oct. 19. 
Macon—American Loan & Savings Co. 
64-1129 (Private) (Not operating) 
Norman Park. *Norman Banking Co. 
(Private) 64-674—Closed. 
Reynolds—First National 
—Suspended Oct. 1 
Roswell—Citizens Bank. 
pended Novy. 1. In hands of 
liquidation or reinstatement. 
Statesboro—Bank of Statesboro. 
—Suspended Dec. 5. 
Thomasville—*Peoples Sav 
123—Suspended Jan. 23. 
Willacoochee—Merchants & Farmers 
Bank. - ‘ d Oct. 31. In 
hands of Dept. for liquidation or rein- 
statement. 
Winder—Winder National Bank. 
—Suspended Dec. 24. 


IDAHO 


Boise—First National Bank of Idaho. 9$2- 
1—Aug. 31. Reopened Oct. 31. 

Bovill—*First State Bank, 92-151—Feb. 
9 


Bank. 82-119 


Vista Bank & Trust 


State Bank. 82- 


-342—Sus- 


Ramah. 82-291 


296— 


Bank. 82- 


9—In 


120— 


State Bank. 63-182— 


63-305— 


Sank. 63-80 


63-371—Rep. 


Sarasota. 63-194— 


Bank. 63-70— 


Adrian. 64-811—Sus- 


Bank. 64- 


64-548—Vol. 


64-639— 
Bank. 


Bank. 64- 


Bank. 64- 


Bank. 


Bank. 64-492 
64-380—Sus- 
Dept. for 


64-237 


vings Bank. 64- 


64-241 


Buhl—Buhl State Bank. 92-274—Aug. 31. 
Reopened Oct. 31. 
Caldwell—Caldwell State Bank. 
Aug. 31. Reopened Oct. 31. 
Cottonwood—Cottonwood State Bank. 92- 
120—Sept. 10. 
Eagle—Bank of Eagle. 92-160—Sept. 1. 
Emmett—Bank of Emmett, 92-84—Aug. 
31. Reopened Oct. 31. 
Ferdinand—*Ferdinand State 
162—Jan. 29. 
Genesee—Genesee Exchange 
107—Sept. 7. 
Grangeville—*Bank of 
92-73—Jan. 16. 
Kendrick—*Kendrick State 
123—Jan. 4 


92-51— 


9°. 


Bank. 
Bank. 92- 
Camas Prairie. 


99. 


sank. 
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Kimberly—Bank of Kimberly. 
Nov. ¥Y. 
Meridian—Meridian State Bank. 
—Aug. 31. Reopened Oct. 31. 
Nampa—Nampa State Bank. 
Aug. 31. Reopened Oct. 30. 
Parma—Parma National Bank. 
Sept. 
Plummer—State 
194—Dec, 22. 
Rupert—Rupert State Bank. 
Aug. 31. Reopened Oct. 31. 
St. Maries—*Lumbermens State 
Trust Co, 92-105—Jan. 6 
Weiser—Weiser State 
Aug. 31. Reopened. 


3ank of Plummer 92 


92-283— 
Bank & 


6. 
Bank. 92-285— 


ILLINOIS 
a et cander State Bank. 70- 
1128—No 22. 
Alton—*First Trust & Savings Bank. 70- 
156—Jan. 23. 
Anna—*First 
Jan. 11. 
Arenzville—Farmers & Merc hants State 
Bank. 70-1053—Dee. 8. 
Ashland—* Bank of Skiles, 
70-832—Feb. 3. 
Ashland—*Farmers State 
Feb. 3. 
Assumption—* Illinois 
658—Jan. 21. 
Astoria—Astoria 
(This bank closed 
opened Sept 1, 1932 
Oct. 4) 
Auburn—*Auburn 
Feb. 6. 
Auburn—* Peoples 
Jan. 23. 
selleville—*Fidelity Trust Co. 
Dissolved Jan. 5. 
Bismarck—*Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank, 70-1177—Jan. 3. 
Bluford—Bluford State 
Jan. 6. 
Carriers -Mills—Citizens Savings 
70-708—Vol. liquidation which 
probably be completed by Dec. 1. 
Chapin—Chapin State Bank. 70-1214— 
Nov. 2 
Chester—*Bank of 
Liquidated through 
Jan. 21. 
Chicago—Chicago 
Bank. 
8 
Chicago—Norwood Park Trust & 
ings Bank. 2-369—Dec. 27. 
eee State Bank. 2-368— 
*Roseland National Bank. 2- 


Nov 
Cc — ago 
76—Being liquidated through Pullman 
Trust & Savings Bank 
Chicago—South (¢ ‘entral. 
401—-Vol. liq. Dee. 29. 
Edgewood—State Bank of Edgewood. 
70-1082—Oct. 13. 
Edinburg—* Edinburg Bank. 
2133—Feb. 3. 
Elkhart—Elkhart 
—Liquidating through 
State Bank, Williamsville. Oct. 11. 
Forreston—Commercial State Bank. 
1782—Oct. 31. 
Franklin Park—State Bank of Franklin 
Park. 70-1309—Dec. 27. 
Fulton—Fulton State Bank. 
Sept. 23. Reopened Nov. 15. 
Gibson City—Gibson City State 
70-641—-Dec. 29. 
Goreville—Citizens 
—Liq. through 
Vienna. Nov. 26. 
Greenfield—First National 
—Suspended Jan. 9. 
Harmon—*Harmon State Bank. 
Vol. liq. Jan. 17. 
Herrin—First National 
Suspended Dec. 30. 
Highland Park—North Shore Trust 
70-1686—Dec. 6. 
Irvington—Farmers Bank. 
1738—Nov. 10. 
Jacksonville—Ayers National Bank. 
164—Nov. 21. 
Jerseyville—*Jersey State Bank. 
—Reported Jan. 21. 
Kings—*Farmers Bank. 


National Bank. 70-525— 


Rearick & Co. 


Bank. 70-833— 


State Bank. 70- 
State Bank. 70-759— 
Sept 26, 1931 re- 
and closed again 
State 


jank. 70-678— 


State Bank. 70-2104— 


70-2132— 
Bank. 


70-1851— 


Bank. 
will 


70-527— 
Bank 


Chester. 
First State 


Joint Stock Land 
2-74—In hands of Receiver Oct. 


Sav- 


State Bank. 2- 


State 70- 


State Bank. 70-1274 


Williamsville 


70- 


70-1311— 
Bank. 


State Bank. 
First National 


70-1905 
Bank. 


3ank. 70-811 


70-1342— 


Bank. 70-328— 


State 70- 


70- 
70-446 
70-1394—Jan. 


Lexington—State Bank of Lexington. 70- 
766—Oct. 31. 

Lomb South Lombard Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. 70-2099—Dec. 6. 
Lowpoint—*Banta Bros. Bank. 

—Feb. 2. 
Macomb—*First Trust & Savings Bank. 
70-365—Jan. 25. 
Marengo—First National 
Suspended Aug. 27. 
Mazon—First National Bank. 
Suspended Oct. 7. 
Mechanicsburg—Farmers 
70-1451—Jan. 3. 
Mendon—*Mendon State Bank. 
—Jan. 16 


70-1429 
Bank. 70-656 
70-1446— 
State Bank. 


70-1455 
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Bank. 
70-1478 


Mount Vernon—Third National 
70-273—Jan, 3. 
Murdock—Murdock State 
—Nov. 30. 
Nokomis—*Nokomis National Bank. 
662—Suspended Feb. 6. 
North Chicago—*Lake 
Bank. 70-1844—Jan. 24. 
Oakdale—Oakdale State 
—Dec. 27. 
Odell—State Bank of Odell. 
Oct. 31. 
Ogilesby—Oglesby 
Nov. 17. 

Olive Branch—Olive Branch State Bank. 
70-1760—Oct. 10. . 
Oneida—Anderson State 

—Deec. 19. 
Orangeville—State Bank of Orangeville. 
70-1090—Oct. 19 
Oregon—*Oregon 
Jan. 25. 
Palestine Bank. 70- 
—Oct. 20 


Pearl City—Pearl City State 


Bank. 
70- 
County State 
70-1499 
70-858— 
70-1505 


sank. 


State Bank. 


sank. 70-1026 


State Bank. 70-614— 


First National 749 


Bank. 70- 
1523—Dec. 5 

Quincy—State Savings 
Co. 70-50—Dec. 31. 

Quincy—*State Street Bank 
70-52—Jan. 26. 

Rankin—Rankin. Witham State 
70-1539—Nov. 12.. 
Ridgway—*First National 
—Feb. 4. 

River Grove—State Bank of 
Grove. 70-2111—Dec. 27. 

Riverton—Riverton State 
—Dec. 24. 

Rockton 

—Dec. 30. 

Roodhouse—*First National 
616—Suspended Feb. 1. 

Rose a Bank of Rose Hill. 
1725—Oct. 29 

Spring field—Ridgely- Farmers State Bank. 
70-28—Dec. 30. 

Stillwell—*Farmers Bank. 
4. 

Stockton—Peoples State Bank. 


Oct. 22. 
Stronghurst—State Bank 
” Bank. 


Loan & Trust 
& Trust Co. 
Bank. 
Bank. 70-855 
River 
Bank. 70-1550 


State Bank. 70-1989 


Sank. T70- 


70- 


70-1721—Feb. 
70-834— 
of Strong- 


70-963— 


hurst. 70-956—Dec. 1 

Tallula—Tallula State 
Sept. 

Taylorville— *Farmers 
70-374—Jan. 19. 
Vandalia—*Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
70-510—Jan. 30. 

Villa Park—State Bank of Villa Park. 
70-2087—Oct. 15. 

Waltonville—Waltonville 
70-1114—Jan. 

West Union—First State Bank. 
—Sept. 30. 

Wheaton—*First National Bank. 
Jan. 


National sank. 


State Bank. 


70-1662 

70-483 

70- 
664—Nov. 28. 


Ww —— ‘oodbine 
2049—De * 


State Bank. 70- 


INDIANA 


Carlos—Farmers 
—Jan. 9. 
Clarks Hill—*Farmers State 
974—Feb. 4. 
Clayton—Clayton Bank & Trust Co. 
7i1—Jan. 6. 
Eminence—-*Farmers 
1055—Jan. 14. 
Huntington—*Huntington Trust & 
ings Bank. 71-193—Jan. 21. 
Hymera State Bank. 


Banking Co. 71-1084 


Bank. 71- 


71- 


State Bank. 71- 


Sav- 
71-788— 
Sept. 


ae Labor & Trust Co 
20-91—-Vol. liquidation. To suspend 
Dec. 1. 

Lewisville—First National Bank. 71-808 
—Oct. 6 

Ligonier—Farmers & Merchants Trust 
Co. 71-459—Dec. 28. 

Marco—*Farmers Bank. 71-968—Jan. 11. 

Mishawaka—Mishawaka-St. Joseph Loan 
& Trust Co. 71-162—Vol. Liq. Sept. 16. 

Monrovia—*First National Bank. 71-841 

Suspended Jan. 5. 

Orleans—Citizens State Bank. 71-543— 
Sept. 6. 

Oxford—* Bank of Oxford. 
24. 
Oxford 
Jan. 3 
Pierceton—*Indiana State Bank & Trust 
Co. (Branch of Warsaw) 71-1271—Jan. 

3 


71-594—Jan. 


*State Bank of Oxford. 71-595— 
) 


Pine Village—*Bank of Pine Village. 71- 

886—Jan. 24. 

Pittsboro—Pittsboro Bank. 
887—Dec. 30. 

toanoke—First & Farmers State Bank. 
71-895—Sept. 8. 

Russiaville—*First National 
900—Dec. 29. 

Summitville—Farmers State Bank. 
1159—Sept. 13. 

Lae a Bank of Topeka. 
—Jan 


State 71- 


Sank. 71- 
71- 


71-926 


1933 


Vincennes—First National Bank. 71-153 
—Suspended Oct. 1. 
Warsaw—Indiana State Bank & Trust 
Co. 71-372—Jan. 3. ~ 


IOWA 
Albion—* Albion 
—Jan. 11. 
Atlantic—Farmers Savings Bank. 

1692—Dec. 12. 
Battle Creek—Maple Valley 
Bank. 72-945—Oct. 6. 
Belle Plaine—Corn Belt Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. 72-292—Sept. 12. 
Bettendorf—Bettendorf Savings 
» 72-1202—Dec. 27. 
Bradgate—Rutland Savings Bank 
(Branch) 72-2127—Sept. 23. 
Bronson—*Bronson Savings Bank. 
1221—Jan. 11. 
Buckeye—State 
1223—Nov. 12 
Buffalo ee National 
72-771—Suspended Jan. 20. 
Chapin—Chapin Savings Bank. 72-1242 
—Jan. 
Colwell—*Farmers 
1899—Jan. 17. 
Conroy—Conroy Savings 
—Nov. 30. 
Corley—*Corley Farmers Savings Bank 
2-1895—Jan. 13. ‘ 
Davenport—American Trust Co. 7: 
Dec. 27. 
Dav enport—-Home 
—Dec. 27. 
Davenport—Northwest Davenport Sav- 
ings Bank. 7 > 27. 
Davenport—U nion Savings Bank & Trust 


Co. 72 
Bank. 


79 


Savings Bank. 72 
Savings 


Bank. 
Bank of Buckeye. 


Savings Bank. 


Bank. 72 


Savings Bank. 


72-3—Deec. 27. 
Defiance—Defiance 
1279—Jan. 4. 
Eagle Grove—First Liberty 
Bank. 72-1971—Dec. 15. 
Ely—Ely Trust & Savings Bank. 
1316—Jan, 3. 
Farley—State 72-819 
—dJan. 
Fertile—Farmers Savings Bank. 72-1952 


Nov, 25. 
Galvi a—Galva State 72-1080—Dec. 
24. 
72+384— 


72- 


Savings 


Savi 
Bank of Farley. 


Bank. 


George—*First National Bank. 
Suspended Jan. 4. 

Glenwood—Mills County National Bank. 
72-232—Suspended Dec. 27. 

Guernsey—Guernsey Savings Bank. 72- 
357—Dec. 1. 

Hartley—Security Savings Bank. 72-981 
Nov. 29. 

Hastings—Botna Valley State Bank. 
1369—Dec. 28. 

Havelock—Farmers Savings Bank. 
1866—Dec. 24. 

Henderson—*Citize ns Bank (Private) 
1136—Jan. 3. 

Iowa Falls—First National 
318—Suspended Dec. 21. 
Iowa Falls—Peoples Trust & Savings 

Bank. 72-319—Deec. 21. 
Iowa Falls—Security Savings Bank. 72- 
321—Dec. 21. 
Janesville—Savings Bank of Janesville. 
72-1387—Dec, 28. 
se State Bank. 72-1683 
— DCC. . : 
Laurens—Farmers Trust & Savings 
Bank. 72-2030—Dec. 1. 
Laurens—State Bank of Laurens. 72- 
72-1419— 
72-2066—Dec. 
Bank. 2-887— 


Bank. 


730—Dec. 7. 
Lester—Citizens Savings Bank. 
Dec. § 
Letts—Letts State Bank. 
23. 


Lewis—Citizens State 
Dec. 7. 

Luzerne—Luzerne 
1440—Dec. 19. 

Macedonia—Macedonia State Bank. 


1443—Jan, 9. 
Madrid—Madrid State Bank. 72-555— 
23. 
2-698— 


Savings Bank. 72- 


72- 


Nov. 2 

Manilla—*First National Bank. 
Suspended Jan. 30. 

Manson—-*Calhoun County State Bank. 
72-538—Jan. 16. 

saponin State Bank. 72-768 
—Dec. 9. 

a eee State Bank. 72- 
Lat as? 

Missouri Bank. 
72-286—Jan. 3. 

Monteith—Monteith Savings Bank. 72- 
1800—Jan. 9. 

Newhall—Newhall State Bank. 72-2062 
—Nov. 25. 

New Providence—Providence State Bank. 
2-1497—Oct. 27. 

Northboro—First National Bank. 72-1500 

Adair 


> ae Savings 


—Sept. 13. 
Orient—First State Bank 
County. 72-1066—Nov. 10. 
Rhodes—Farmers Savings 
1553—Jan. 3. 
Rutland—Rutland Savings Bank. 72-1570 
—Sept. 24. 


(Continued on page 190) 


of 


Bank. 72- 
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Shell Rock—Shell Rock Banking 
(Private) 72-779—July 28. 

Slater—Farmers Savings Bank. 72-1585 
—Nov. 17. 

Sperry > 1 
—Jan. 3. 

Spring Hill—First 
1933—Jan., 6. 

Story City—First National Bank. 72-495 
—Oct. 

Stout—*Farmers Trust & Savings Bank. 
72-2051—Jan. 18. 
Tiffin—Tiffin Savings Bank. 72-1616— 

Sept. 26. 
Van Horne—Farmers Savings Bank. 72- 
1015—Nov. 26. 
Volga—Central State 
Elkader)—Discontinued 
Webster City—First National 
Suspended Nov. 29. 
West Point—West Point State Bank. 72- 
1834—Nov. 5. 


Savings Bank. 72-158 





Savings Bank. 72- 


Bank. (Office of 
Nov. 30. 
Bank. 7% 


to 





Winfield—Winfield State Bank. 72-667 
—Dec. 29. 

Yetter—*Farmers Bank (Private) 72- 
1901—Dec. 9. 

KANSAS 

Andale—Andale State Bank. 83-717— 
Jan, 7. 

Beaumont—Beaumont State Bank. 83- 
1100—Oct. 


Bonner Springs—Commercial State Bank. 
83-1272—-Sept. 22. Reopened Dec. 16. 





Cimarron—Citizens State Bank. 83-524 
Dec, 5. 
Clifton—*C itizens State Bank. 83-515— 
Feb. ; 
Dorrance—*Dorrance State Bank. 83-808 
—Jan. 11. 
Ellinwood—Citizens State Bank. 83-390 
—Nov. 26. 
Englewood—*First National Bank. 83- 


564—-Suspended Jan. 4. 


Fowler—*First National Bank. 83-599— 
Suspended Jan. 9. 
Greensburg—First National Bank in 











Greensburg. 83-348—Oct. 6. 

Grenola—Grenola State Bank. 83-556— 
Dec. 29. 

Hedville (Salina P. O.)—Hedville State 
Bank. 83-1210—Sept. 20. 

— State Bank. 83-1289 
—_— ct 

Kirwin—Farmers State Bank. 83-503— 
Oct. 17. 

Larned—Arkansas Valley State Bank. 
83-1258—Sept. 16. 

, State Bank. 83-919— 
Dec. 31 

Lyons—Lyons Exchange Bank. 83-246 
—Jan, 3 

McDonald—Peoples State Bank. 83-1444 
—Dec. 14. 

Medicine Lodge—Home State Bank. 83- 
1290—Closed by_ order of Board of 
Directors Nov. 7. 

State Bank of Ogden. 83-1121— 





Sept. 20. 


— of Palmer. 3-981—Dec. 
2. 


Penalosa—Penalosa State 
—Sept. 20. 
Piedmont—Piedmont 
991—Der, 30.. 
Potter—*Farmers 
Jan. 
Preston—State 
1000—TJan. 9. 
Rozel—*Rozel State 
liquidation Jan. 6. 
Scandia—Bank of Scandia. 


Bank. 83-987 


State Bank. 3- 


State Bank. 83-701— 


Bank of Preston. 83- 


Bank. 83-1023—In 





83-527—Oct. 





18. 
Sparks State Bank. 83-1044— 
Dec. 2. 
Stafford—First State Bank. 83-265— 
Nov. 22. 
Bank. 83- 


St. Francis—First National 
586—Suspended Oct. 29. 
St. Mary’s—*First National Bank. 83-325 

—Suspended Jan. 12. 
Sylvia—State Bank of Sylvia. 83-500— 
Closed by order of Board of Directors 


Nov. 7. 
Pe eens State Bank. 83- 
1203—Dec. 1. 
Vassar—American State Bank. 83-1105 
—Dec. 6 





3ank of Vermillion. 


83-1066—Jan. 8. 


Wilmore—Wilmore State Bank. 83-1090 
—Oct. 21. Reopened Nov. 3. 

Wichita—*Farmers State Bank. 40-72— 
Jan. 16. 

Wichita—*Industrial State Bank. 40-55 
—Jan. 23. 

KENTUCKY 

Barlow—Bank of Barlow. 73-428—In 


hands of Banking Commissioner for 
liquidation Oct, 27. 


Glasgow Junction—Bank of Glasgow 
Junction. 73-501—Oct. 31. 
LOUISIANA 


Addis—Port Allen Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Port Allen) 84-360—Nov. 1. 
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Albany—Livingston Bank. (Branch of 
Denham Springs) 84-385—Dec. 19. 

Mansfield—*Bank of Commerce & Trust 
Co. 84-108—Jan. 16. 

Ponchatoula—Ponchatoula Bank & Trust 
Co. 84-383—Dec. 22. 





MAINE 


Howland—* Lincoln Trust Co. 
Lincoln) 52-252 


(Branch of 
Reported Jan. 10. 





MARYLAND 





saltimore—*Commercial Savings Bank. 
7-88—Jan. 19. 

MICHIGAN 

Algonac—*First National Bank. 74-1137 
—Jan. 13. 

Bad State Savings Bank. 74-384— 
Dec, 30. 

B State Exchange Bank. 74-561 





—Sept. 29. 
Beulah—Central State Bank of Benzonia. 
74-574—-Suspended Dec. 9. 














Center Line—Center Line State Sav- 
ings Bank. 74-1071—Suspended Aug. 
99 

Center Line—*First National Bank. 74- 
1159—Dec. 30. 

Daggett—Dagegett State Bank. 74-933 
—Aug. 30. 

East Detroit—First State Bank. 74-1016 
Suspended Sep. 30. 

Fr State Savings Bank. 74-650 
—-Suspended Nov. 25. 

Grand Ledge—Grand Ledge State Bank. 
74-320—Suspended. Rep. Sept. 28. 

Grandville—Grandville State Bank. 74- 
666—Suspended Dec. 27. 

Lapeer—Lapeer Savings Bank. 74-304— 
Dec. 31, 

Manton—Manton State Bank. 74-724— 
Dec. 21. 

Marine City—*Liberty National Bank. 
74-1035—Suspended Jan. 16. 

Marlette—*Commercial State Bank. 74- 
446—Jan. 7. 

Mattawan—Mattawan State Bank. 74- 
1078—Dec. 31 

McBain—*McBain State Bank. 74-730— 


Suspended Jan, 23. 

Mt. Clemens—Citizens Savings Bank. 
210—Nov. 2 

Mt. Cle -mens—Mt. 
Bank. 

Mt. 


74- 


Clemens Savings 
74-208—Suspended Dec. 20. 

Morris—Mount Morris State Bank. 
74-752 











Nega Negaunee ‘State Bank. 74-197 
Paw P. -aw—*John W. Free State Bank. 
74-1025—Suspended Jan. 27 





eS a itizens State Savings Bank. 
Reopened Jan. 4, 1933. 





Port “Huron—*U nited States Savings 
Bank. 74-96—Jan. 14. 

Powers—First State Bank. 74-802— 
Sept. 1. 

Lepublic——Republic State Bank. 74-934 
—Oct 


t. 22. 


Rose City—Rose City State Bank. 
820—Suspended. Rep. yo 28. 
toseville—Roseville State Savings Bank. 
Suspended Dec. 21. 


74- 




















Stephe ank of Stephenson. 74- 
851—-Suspended Dec. 

Warren—‘*State Savings Bank. 74-877— 
Suspended Jan. 28. 

Wayland—Wayland State Bank. 74-880 
Sept. 21. 

Yale—*First National Bank. 74-429— 
Suspended Jan. 12. 

Zeeland—*State Commercial & Savings 
Bank. Suspended Jan. 28. 

MINNESOTA 


Askov—First State Bank. 75-1021—Jan. 
4 











Big Bank of Bigelow. 75- 
656— 4. 

Bluffton—State Bank of Bluffton. 75- 
1022—Closed Nov. 10 by order of Board 
of Directors. 

— State Bank. 75-681—Dec. 

Clements—*State Bank of Clements. 75- 
690—Jan. 16 


Dassel—*Farmers & Merchants 
Bank. 75-454—Jan. 12. 
Ely—First State Bank. 





State 
75-1056—Jan. 4. 


Frazee—First National Bank. 75-258— 
Sept. 15. 

Garfield—Garfield State Bank. 75-759— 
Sept. 7. 

Gary—*First State Bank. 75-761—Jan. 
23 

Giencoe—Bank of Glencoe. 75-234—Aug 
31. 

= id" iebeeenel State Bank. 75-1295 
—Dec 

Hollandale—Produce State Bank. 75- 


1572—Oct. 22. 
Howard Lake—Bank of Howard Lake. 
75-459—Sept. 17. 
Hutchinson—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 75-187—Jan. 19. 
Jackson—Brown National 
—Suspended Oct. 1. 


Bank. 75-215 


Jackson—*Jackson National Bank _ in 
Jackson. 75-217—Suspended Jan. 16. 
Kenyon—State Bank of Kenyon. 75-308 

—Oct. 15. 

Lake Benton—National Citizens Bank. 
75-393—Oct. 27. 

Little Falls—Commercial State Bank. 
75- —— by order of Directors 
No 

Mantorville—First State Bank. 75-840— 
Oct. 10 

Motley—First National Bank. 75-859— 
Suspended Dec. 

New Auburn—State Bank of New Au- 
burn, 75-868—Sept. 9. 


Ortonville—First National Bank. 75-236 


—Dec. 28. 





Perley—Farmers & Merchants’ State 
Bank. 75-1182—Oct. 1 

Pipestone—Security Bank. 75-182—Oct. 
31, 

Plato—State Bank of Plato. 75-901— 
Vol. liq. Dee. 31. 

Red Lake Falls—First State Bank. 75- 
238—Oct. 27 ‘ 
en ville—Renville State Bank. 75-320— 
Nov. 2. 


Sabin—Sabin State Bank. 75-926—Nov. 
9 





St. Michael—State Bank of St. 
75-947—Dec. 6. 

St. Paul—*Daytons Bluff State 
61—Jan. 17. 

St. Paul—East Side State Bank. 
Oct. 20. 


Michael. 
Bank. 22- 


22-81— 





St. Paul—Phalen Park State Bank. 22- 
85—Dec. 9. 

Sunburg—Farmers State Bank, 75-950 
—Sept. 2. 


Utica—First State Bank. 75-962—Jan. 4 


Vergas—Farmers State Bank. 75-964— 
Sept. 13. 

Wabasso—Citizens State Bank. 75-971— 
Oct. 3. 

Waconia—*Farmers State Bank. 75-972 
—Jan. 30. 


Wadena—Merchants National Bank. 175- 
224—-Suspended Dec. 5. 


Wendell—First National Bank. 75-987— 
Sept. 15. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Calhoun City—*Peoples Bank. 85-523— 


Jan. 10. 
Sturgis—*Citizens Bank. 85-444—Oct. 31. 
Water Valley—*Peoples Bank. 85-119— 

Dec. 31. 
Weir—*Peoples Bank. 


85-510—Jan. 26. 





MISSOURI 


Agency—Farmers Bank. 80-745—Jan. 3. 








Bland—*Farmers & Traders Bank. 80- 
1318—Jan. 27. 

Braymer—*Bank of Braymer. 80-499— 
Jan. 30 

Cape Girardeau—Sturdivant Bank. 80- 
104—Nov. 7. 

Cleveland—Bank of Cleveland. 80-926— 


Nov, 29. 
Cook Station—*Cook Station Bank. 8/- 


1277 an. 30. 
Desloge—* Bank of Desloge. 80-335—Jan. 
9 





Downing—* Merchants Bank 
80-705—Jan. 16. 


a r-State Bank. 


Exchange 


80-707—Nov 


Fair Play—Citizens State Bank. 80-752 
—Dec. 
Faucett—Bank of Faucett. 80-980—Aug. 
31, 
Flat River—*Commercial Bank. 80-1717 
—Jan. 9. 


Flat River—*Miners & 
80-175—Jan. 9. 
ee ee Bank. 


Half Way--Bank of Half Way. 
Nov. 26. 


Merchants Bank. 
80-1004—Jan 
80-1611 


Humansville—Farmers & Merchants 
Bank. 80-542—Dec. 12. 

Iberia—*Farmers & Traders Bank. 80- 
748—Jan. 5. 

Kansas City 
1060—Jan. 25. 

Kansas City—*Pioneer Trust Co. 
—Jan. 25. ‘ 

Knox City—Home Bank. 80-773—Oct. 15 


*Blue Valley Bank. §80- 





18-10 


New Cambria—*Farmers & Merchants 
Bank. 80-780—Jan. 24. 

New Cambria—*New Cambria _ State 
Bank. 80-779—Jan. 24 - 

No. Kansas City—Peoples Bank. 80-1658 
—Dec. 27. (Kansas ie! P. O.) 

Oran—*First National Bank. 80-1753— 


Vol. liq. beginning Feb. 1. 
Oronogo—*Farmers & Miners Bank. 89- 
1477—Vol. liq. Jan. 5. 
Overland (St. Louis P. O.)—*Overland 
State Bank. 80-1419—Jan. 11. 
Palmyra—*First Savings Bank. 

—Feb. 1. 
Queen City—*Bank 
612—Jan. 18. 


80-306 


of Queen City. 8- 


Raytown—*Raytown Bank. 80-1181-— 
—Jan. 25. . 
Rhineland—Rhineland Bank. 80-845— 


Sept. 6 
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1933 


Richmond Heights (St. Louis P. O.)— 
*Park Savings Trust Co. 80-1730—Jan. 
9 


Bud 80-1327— 
80-1202— 


12. 

Rosebud—Rose Bank. 
Dec, 20. 

Santa Rosa—Farmers Bank. 
Nov. 1. 

Seneca —*State 

-Jan. 12 

Stella Bank of Stella. 

St. Clair—*Bank of St. 
Jan. 24. 

Steelville—*Crawford County 
Bank. 80-588—Jan. 30. 

Steelville—*First Natonal 
—Suspended Jan. 30. 

St. Louis—*Choteau Trust Co. 
16. 

St. Louis—*Grant 
Jan. 16. 

St. Louis—*Hamilton State 
Jan. 10. 

St. Louis— 
”. 

St. Louis—* Laclede 
16. 

St. Louis—*Lowell Bank. 4-6 

St. Louis—*Natural Bridge 
4-96—Jan. 16. 

St. Louis—*Sarah-Olive 
Jan. 16. 

St. Louis—*Shaw 
101—Jan. 18. 

St. Louis—*Savings Trust Co. 
12. 





3ank of Seneca. 80-1203 
80-1212 
Clair. 


—Dec. 10. 
80-1209— 
Farmers 

Sank. 80-589 

4-83—Jan. 

State 


Bank. 4-100— 


Bank. 4-95— 
-*Hodiamont Bank. 4-80—Jan. 
Trust Co. 4-90—Jan. 


2—Jan. 16. 
Trust Co. 
Bank. 4-116— 
Bank & Trust Co. 4- 
4-73—Jan. 
St 





*Scruggs, Vandervoort & Bar- 
ney Bank. 4- 68—Jan. 16. 

St. Louis—-*St. Louis National 
78—Suspended Jan. 12. 

St. Louis—*Twelfth Street 


Bank. 4- 
National 


Bank. 4-108—Jan. 14 

St. Louis—* West St. Louis Trust Co. 4-64 
—Jan. 14. 

University City (St. Louis P. O.)—*tUni- 
versity City Bank & Trust Co. 80-1720 
Jan. 12. 

Vichy—*Citizens State Bank. 80-1426— 


Jan. 24 

Walnut Grove—*Bank of Walnut Grove. 
80-662—Jan. 24. 

Walnut Grove—*Citizens Bank. 
Jan. 24. 

Washburn—Bank of Washburn. 
Nov. 2 

Washington—First National 
220—Suspended Nov. 17. 

Westboro—Peoples Bank. 
9 
24. 

Williamstown—Farmers Exchange Bank. 


80-663— 
80-1245 
Sank, 80- 


80-810—Dee. 


80-1456—-Vol. liq. Dec. 1. 
MONTANA 
Deer Lodge—United States National 


93-77—Suspended Oct. 22. 

Flaxville—State Bank of Flaxville. 93- 
291—Oct. 4. 

Vida—First State Bank. 93-316—Oct. 28. 


NEBRASKA 








Arthur—Arthur State Bank. 76-1004— 
Vol. Liq. Nov. 5. 

Avoce 3ank of Avoca. 76-644—Nov. 29. 

ate Bank of Bladen. 76-446 

—Sept. 30. 

Blair—*Citizens Savings Bank. 76-107— 
Jan. 19. 

Blair—*Citizens State Bank. 76-106— 
Jan. 19. 

Blair—Farmers State Bank. 76-1255— 
Dec. 

Carroll—*Carroll State Bank. 76-1294— 
Feb. 3 


Cedar Biuffs—Bank of Cedar Bluffs. 76- 
37—Dec. 


Cedar Rapids—Farmers State Bank. 76- 
1231—Sept. 24. 

— s happell State Bank. 76-948 
—Se 28 

Columbus—*c ommercial National Bank. 
76-66—Jan. 23. 

Columbus—Farmers State Bank. 76-70 
—Dec. 27. 

Cotesfield—First State Bank. 76-692— 
Oct. 6. 

Craig—*First National Bank. 76-551— 
Jan. 21. 

Danbury—*Bank of Danbury. 76-700— 
Jan. 30. 


Dunning—State Bank of Dunning. 76- 
1211—Dec. 19. 
Elmwood—EIlmwood State 
—Jan. 3. 

Farwell—Farwell State Bank. 76-601— 
Vol. in hands of Dept. of Trade & 
Commerce Oct. 25. 


— — State Bank of Filley. 


sank. 76-370 


76-724— 


Ft. Calhoun—*Fort Calhoun State Bank. 
76-1001—Jan. 13. 


Foster—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 76- 
951—Sept. 19. 

Greenwood—Gree snwood State Bank. 76- 
737—Jan. 9. 

Henderson—Farmers State Bank. 76- 
518—Nov. 21 

Holdrege—Pheips County Bank. 76-944 


Closed Nov. 8 and taken over by Dept. 
of Trade & Commerce, 
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Homer—Home State 3ank. 76-1283 
—Jan. 

Home r—Security State Bank. 76-510— 
Jan. 6. 

Hooper—Hooper State Bank. 76-331— 
Sept. 12. 

Humphrey—*Farmers State Bank. 76- 


1033—Feb. 3. 

Inavale—Bank of Inavale. 76-762—Nov. 
19 

76-775 


Lanham—State Bank of Lanham. 
National 76-403— 


—NOvV. 
Bank. 
Suspended Feh 


Leigh—*First 
Liberty—State Bank of Liberty. 76-780 
—Closed Dec. 7 for purposes of reor- 
ganization. 
Lyons—Farmers Bank. 76-293—Jan. 7. 
Madison—*First National Bank. 76-162— 
Suspended Jan. 29. 
Murdock—Bank of 76-815— 
76-1251 





Murdock. 
Dec. 19. 


Ogallala—Farmers State Bank. 


—Jan. 6. 
P tates Center—*Platte County Bank. 76- 
23—Jan. 26. 
ta ymond—Bank of Raymond. 76-849— 
Nov. 18. 
Schuyler—*Banking House of F. Folda. 
76-129—Feb. 3. teopened for limited 


banking purposes. Reported Feb. 9. 
Scotia—*Bank of Sootia. 76-863—Jan. 30. 
Staplehurst—*Bank of Staplehurst. 76- 








870—Jan. 31. 
irst State Bank. 76-338— 
Jan. 3. 
Union—*Bank of Union. 76-894—Jan. 12. 
Verona—Farmers State Bank. 76-933— 


Jan. 
Winnebago—State Bank of Winnebago. 


76-1018—Vol. in hands of Dept. of 
Trade & Commerce Oct. 25. 
Winside—Citizens State Bank. 76-1282— 


Suspended operations for purpose of 
reorganization Oct. 19. 

York—American Trust Co. 76-1047—In 
process of liquidation. Rep. by Sec- 
Treas. Sept, 3. 


NEVADA 


Battle Mountain—Battle Mountain State 
Bank. 94-32—Dec. 

Carson City—Carson Valley Bank. 94-33 
—Dee. 13. 

Elko—Henderson Banking Co. 94-26— 
Dec. 1: 

he ae ‘hurchill County Bank. 94-35— 
yec 


Re no—Bank of Nevada Savings & Trust 


Co. 94-6—Dec. 9. 
Reno—Reno National Bank. 94-3—Sus- 
pended Dec. 9. 
eno—Rverside 94-8—Dec. 13. 


g Bank. 
teno—United 


R 
I 


Nevada Bank. 94-1—Dec. 

13. 

Sparks—Bank of Sparks Ine. 94-43— 
Dec. 13, 

Tonopah—Tonopah Banking Corp. 9$4- 
20—Dec. 13. 

Virginia City—Virginia City Bank. 94- 
52—Dec. 13. 

Wells—Wells State Bank. 94-48—Dec. 
13. 

Winnemucca—First National Bank. 94- 
45—Dec. 10 

NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City—*Atlantic City National 


Bank. 55-139—Jan. 30. 
Atlantic City—*Chelsea-Second National 
— & Trust Co. 55-144—Suspended 
Jan. 27. 
Ocean City—First National Bank. 55-359 
Suspended Novy, 18. 





NEW MEXICO 
Alamogordo—State Bank of Alamogordo. 
95-17 : Nov. 12. 





NEW YORK 


Mamaroneck—*First National Bank in 
Mamaroneck. 50-407—Jan. 16 
Sodus—‘*First National Bank. 50-592— 


Suspended Jan. 12. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Concord—*Industrial Loan & Investment 


Bank (Branch of Charlotte). Discon- 
tinued Dec. 12 
Franklinton—*First-Citizens Bank & 


Trust Co. (Branch of Smithfield) 66-356 

—Discontinued Dec. 31. Transferred to 

Louisburg Agency Jan. 2. 
Gastonia—*Industrial Loan & Investment 


Bank (Branch of Charlotte) Discon- 
tinued Dec. 12. 
Knightdale—*Bank of Wendell. Branch 


of Wendell) 66-757—Dec. 31. 
Lattimore—*Union Trust Co. 
Shelby) 66-766—Dec. 31. 
Mooresboro—Union Trust Co. 
of Shelby) 66-857—Dec. 20. 
SS a of Murphy. 66- 

liq. Jan. 


(Branch of 

(Branch 

262—Vol. 

Old pare s-dimets of Old Fort. 66-410— 
Sept. 15. 


Pineville—*Merchants & Farmers Bank. 
66-417—Vol. liq. Dee. 31. 


1933 


Statesville—*First National Bank. 66-137 
Suspended Jan. 26. 

Weaverville—*Farmers & Traders Bank. 
66-466. 

——— of Weldon. 66-211—Dec. 

Wilson—North Carolina Industrial Bank 
(Unit of Greensboro) 66-863—In pro- 
cess of liquidation. Will be discon- 
tinued about April 1, 1933. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Barney—Bank of Barney. 77-511—Oct. 
24 


Crosby—First National Bank. 177-76 

» Suspended Nov. 1. 

Fort Yates—First State Bank. 77-717— 
Oct. 25. 

Gardar—*Gardar State Bank. 9 
In liquidation. Rep. Jan. 9. 

Grenora—Northwestern State Bank. 
1072—Oct. 17. 

Selz—Farmers State Bank. 77-771—Sept. 


ate Bank. 77-820—Oct. 25. 
Wollshare-—Sarmers State Bank. 77-817 
—Sept. 21. 


77- 

















OHIO 

Bettsville—*Bettsville Banking Co. 56- 
892—Jan. 14. ; 

Greenwich—Farmers Banking Co. 56-789 
—Dec. 

Ottawa—Bank of Ottawa Co. 56-601— 
Nov. 28. 

Savannah—Farmers Bank. 56-1141—Jan. 
10. 

Tontogany—Tontogany Banking Co. 56- 
1180—Oct. 25. 

Valley City—Farmers Bank. (Private) 
56-1183—Oct. 7. 4 
Warren—* Warren State Bank. 56-1335— 

Closed for liquidation Jan. 21. 

Wayne—Farmers Banking Co. 56-1117 
—Jan. 10. 

West Mansfield—*Farmers State Bank. 
56-778—Closed for liquidation Jan. 17. 

OKLAHOMA 

Allen—First National Bank. 86-508— 
Nov. 14. 

Anadarko—*First State Bank. 86-150— 
Jan. 6 Reopened under moraterium 
plan. 

Asher—Canadian Valley Bank. 86-613— 
Nov. 14. 
3ethany—*Farmers State Bank. 86-1186 
—Jan. 28. 

Buffalo—*Central State Bank. 86-1152— 
Jan. 11. 


Burlington—Bank of Burlington. 86-696 
Sept. 20. Reopened Oct. 13. 

Capron—*Bank of Capron. 86-1126—Jan. 
10. Reopened Jan. 23. 

Ft. Towson—American National Bank. 
86-1103—Vol. Liq. Nov. 19. 

Hillsdale—Bank of Hillsdale. 86-776— 

86-514—Nov. 3. 


Oct. 12 
Lamont—Citizens Bank. 
—_ ust Grove—*Farmers State Bank. 86- 
1240—Vol. liq 
86-556—Nov. 


— State Bank, 

McLoud—First National Bank. 86-509— 
Nov. 14. 

Perry—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 86- 
161—Sept, 24. 


Shawnee—Shawnee National Bank. 86- 
30—Nov. 14 

Skedee—Skedee State Bank. 86-635— 
Dec. 27. 

Sulphur—Park National Bank. 86-133— 
Nov. 14, 


Tecumseh—Tecumseh National Bank. 86- 
282—Closed. 


Wooten ee State Bank. 86-826— 
ec. 4 

Wetumka—Exchange Bank of Com- 
merce. 86-356—Vol. liquidation. De- 


posits taken over by new Bank of 
Commerce Oct. 15. 





Wynona—Wynona National Bank. 86- 
$21 Vol. Liq. Nov. 

OREGON 

Arlington—*Arlington National sank. 
96-145—Suspended Jan. 18. 

Central Point—*Central Point State 
Bank. 96-157—Jan. 12. 

Gresham—First State Bank. 96-129—In 


apne of Supt. of Banks for liq. Sept. 

Heppner—*Farmers 
National Bank. 
Jan. 30. 

Heppner—*First National Bank. 96-117— 
Suspended Jan. 30. 


& Stock Growers 
96-281—-Suspended 


La Grande—The First National Bank. 
96-328—Suspended Oct. 19. 
Mitchell—Mitchell State Bank. 96-286— 


2 hands of State Banking Dept. Oct. 

Scappoose—First National Bank. 96-219 
Suspended Sept. 29. 

Springfield—First National Bank. 96- 
2223—-Suspended Oct. 19. 

St. Helens—*Columbia County Bank. 96- 
225—Jan. 19. 
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The Dalles—First National Bank of The 
Dalles. 96-40—Suspended Dec. 24. 

Wasco—Bank of Commerce. 96-142—In 
hands of State Banking Dept. Sept. 5. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bethlehem—*Castiello’s 
60-408—Taken over by 
ings & Trust Co. for 
Cairnbrook—First 
5 Sept. 14. 
*Millerstown Deposit 
(Private) 60-1105—Jan. 12. 
Clymer—Dixonville Deposit Bank. 60- 
1661—In possession of Dept. Sept. 27. 
Dickson—(Ind. Br., Scranton. P, O.)— 
Liberty National Bank. 60-1663—Sus- 
pended Oct. 3 
Ellwood City—*First National Bank. 
773—Suspended Jan. 10. 
Emporium—First National 
1147—Suspended Sept. 23. 
Homer City—Homer City National Bank, 
60-1191—-Suspended Oct. 15 
—— National Bank. 8- 
Ov 
Pittsburg~h—Duquesne 
8-20—Nov. 2 
Pittsburgh—Real Estate S 
Co. 8-102—Nov. 16. 
Springfield (Media 
National Bank. 
Sept, 22. 
Yukon—First National 
Suspended Sept. 16. 


Bank (Private) 
Gosztonyi Sav- 
liquidation. 


National Bank. 60- 


Bank 


60- 


3ank. 60- 


National Bank, 
savings & Trust 


Se; o> 
60-172% 


Springfield 


Sank. 60-1456— 
RHODE ISLAND 


Esmond—*Greenville Trust: Co. 
of Greenville) 57-109—Dec. 31 


(Branch 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Greenwood—*Bank of 
—Jan. 27. 

Landrum—Mutual Bank. 67-475—Dec. 19. 

Mullins—Bank of Mullins. 67-179—Oct. 
24, 

Ninety Six—*Bank of 
(Branc h of Greenwood) 


Greenwood. 67-84 


Greenwood 
67-654—Jan. 


ieee o—Farmers 
67-453—Dec. 17. 


Bank of Pamplico. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Bowdle—First State Bank. 78-211—Sus- 
pended Nov. 14. 

Bowdle—Security State Bank. 78-819— 
Suspended Oct. 19. 

Egan—First National Bank. 78-536— 
Oct. 8. 

Faulkton—First National Bank. 78-709 
—Suspended Nov. 22. 

Flandreau—First National Bank. 78-85 
—Suspended Oct. 22. 

Greenway—Greenway 78- 
548—Nov. 29. 

Java—First State 283—Sus- 
pended Oct. 3. 
Letcher—First National Bank. 78-344— 

Suspended Sept. 27. 
Miranda—Miranda State 78-582— 
Suspended Jan. 5. 
Montros j3ank. 78-% 
Bank. 


State Bank. 
Bank. 78- 


Bank. 


Sus- 
pended Nov. 23. 

Orient—Orient State 
Suspended Dec. 17. 

ee oe te a 
Bank. 


78-593— 


Security 
Jan. 
are. 


National 


o. 

78-619— 
Suspended on 5. 

w essington—Citizens National Bank. 
250—Suspended Oct. 3. 


78- 


TENNESSEE 


oe -— m * Bank & Trust Co. 
320—Nov. 25. 
Gadsden—*Peoples Exchange 
382—Jan. 3 
Hickman—B eke of Hickman. 
Closed July 1. Reopened Aug. 
closed again Dec. 28. 
Holladay—Bank of Holladay. 
3 


87- 
Sank. 87- 


87-396— 
25 and 


87-399— 
Bank. 87- 
Bank. 87- 
87-404—Jan. 


Oct. 3. 
Humboldt—*Merchants 
118—-Jan. 30. 
Huntsville—*First National 
Suspended Feb. 1. 
Iron City—*Farmers Bank. 
1 


State 


Knoxville—*East Tennessee 
Bank. 87-45 and North 
Branch 87-58—Jan. 18. 

Leipers Fork (Franklin P. 0.)—Bank of 
Leipers Fork. 87-529—Nov. 26. 

Maryville—*First National Bank. 
570—Jan. 9. 

Maynardville—*May nardville State 
87-684—Jan. 18. Reopened Jan 27. 

Milledgeville—Try-County Bank. 
Vol. liq. Dec. 31. 

sg ee ghd ai National 
107—Jan. 23. 

Munford *Munford Union Bank. 
—Jan. 13. 

Nolensville—Nolensville Bank. 
Oct. 24. 

Ripley—First State 
22. 


National 
Knoxville 


87- 
3ank, 
87-763 
3ank. 87- 
87-438 
87-440— 


Bank. 87-554—Dec. 
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Sevierville—*Bank of Sevierville. 87-275 
—Jan. 20. 

Spring Hill—*Commerce Union 
(Branch of Nashville) 87-471. 
Strawberry Plains—*Bank of Strawberry 
Plains. 87-657—Jan. 24. 
— of Vonore. 


Bank 


87-485—Oct. 


TEXAS 

Brownsville—*Rio 
Co. 88-2143—In 
liquidation 1932. 

Brownsville—Texas 

88-69—Dec. 13. 

Brownwood—*Citizens National 
Brownwood. 
11 


Grande Valley 
process of 


Trust 
voluntary 
Bank & Trust Co. 
Bank in 
88-158—Suspended Jan. 


Frisco—*First 
liq. Feb. 1. 

Georgetown—City National 
1971—Suspended Nov. 17. 

Gonzales—Farmers National 
296—Suspended Oct. 11. 

Houston—*Federal Trust Co. 
liq. Dee. 15. 

Jefferson—Jefferson 
2002—Dec. 24. 

2: alin State Bank. 88-1477—Sept. 
0 


State Bank. 88-818—Vol. 


Bank. 88- 
88- 


35-82—Vol. 


sank. 


State Bank. 88- 


Marlin—*Marlin Citizens National 
88-250—Suspended Jan. 18. 

Martindale—Merchants & Planters Bank. 
88-1160—Vol. Liq. 

Newport—*First State 
Vol. liq. Dec. 22. 

Poth—*Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 88-2110—Liquidated Dec. 31 and 
retired from business. 

Pritchett—‘*First State 
Vol. liq. Dec. 26. 

ted Rock—*First State 88-1257— 
Vol. liq. Jan. 1. 

tocksprings—First National Bank. 
1 Suspended Dec, 19. 

3ank. 88- 


Stinnett—*First State Bank. 88-2121— 
Vol. liq. Jan. 14 through First National 
sank, Panhandle, Tex. 

Sunset—Sunset State Bank. 
Sept. 12 

Thrall—Farmers State 
Dec. 5. 

Waco—*First Trust & Savings Bank. 
6—In vol. liq. since Jan. 1. 

Waskom—*First State Bank. 
Vol. liq. Dec. 12. 

Weslaco—*Security 


Bank. 
Bank. 88-1527— 


Bond 


Bank. 88-1460— 
Bank. 
88- 


Seagoville—First State 
Dec. 14. 


1289— 


88-1310— 
Bank. 88-1565— 
48- 
88-1836— 
State 


Bank. 88-1944 


Jan. 18. 
Winchester—W inchester 
88-1352—Nov. 4. 


State Bank. 


VIRGINIA 

Callao—*Callao State 
Suspended Jan. 17. 

Sharps—Rappahannock State 
427—Jan, 4. 


Bank. 68-568— 


Bank. 68- 


WASHINGTON 


Buena—Buena State Bank, 98-408—Nov. 
4. 

Davenport—Lincoln County State Bank. 
98-145—Nov. 14. 

Ephrata—First National Bank. 
Suspended Nov. 28. 

Palouse—*Farmers State Bank. 
Jan. 17. 

Port Angeles—* Washington State Bank. 
98-422—-Closed for liquidation Jan. 24. 

Sequim—*State Bank of Sequim. 98-301 


—Jan. 36. 
St. John—Farmers State Bank. 98-375— 
98- 


98-400— 
98-125— 


Suspended Nov. 16. 
=— + ig Ngan State Bank, 
Waterville—Douglas County State Bank. 
98-163—In hands of Supervisor of 
Banking for liq. Sept. 14. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Chester—First National 263— 
Suspended Dec. 21. 

East Rainelle—*First National Bank. 
69-421—-Taken over by Ronceverte Na- 
tional Bank, Ronceverte, Dec. 31 for 
liquidation. 

Hamlin—Farmers & 
69-386—Dec. 16. 

Wheeling—*State Bank & Trust Co. 
Grove). 69-162—Jan. 

Whitesville—*Bank of “WwW hitesville. 
381—Jan. 28. 


Bank. 69- 


Merchants sank. 


(Elm 
69- 


WISCONSIN 


Abbotsford—Abbotsford Bank. 
Suspended Oct. 17. 

Almena—Almena State Bank. 
Suspended Oct. 31. 

ea ee el” National 


79-431— 
79-436— 


Bank. 79- 


1 
*Northern National Bank. 
"118—Suspended Jan. 17. 
Astico—State Bank of Astico. 
—Suspended Oct. 1. 
Avoca—-Avoca State Bank. 
pended Sept. 22. 


79- 
79-1013 
79-446—Sus- 


Bristol—-Home _ State Bank. 79-962— 
—Suspended Dec. 7 following holiday 
proclamation dated Dec. 1. 

Butler—*State Bank of Butier. 
Jan. 18. 

Chili—Chili State Bank. 179-768—Sus- 
pended Oct. 15. 

t Lake—Peoples' Bank. 79-484— 
~ following holiday proclamation 
0. 

Cornell—State Bank of Cornell. 
—Suspended Oct. 7. 

Eagle River—Farmers & 
State Bank. 79-896—Suspended Oct. 
Galesburg (Navarino P. 6.)--Galesbers 
State Bank. 79-964—Suspended Oct. 12, 
Galesville—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 79-360—Suspended Dec. 29. 
Germantown—Citizens Bank. 79-1008— 

Suspended Dec. 29. 
Green Bay—South Side State Bank. 79- 
Suspended Nov. 23. 

Hartford—Hartford Exchange Bank, 79- 

244—-Suspended Oct. 22. Reopened Oct, 


31. 
Hayward—Sawyer County Bank. 79-894 
Bank of Hillsdale. 79- 


Suspended Oct, 31 
Hillsdale—State 
856—Suspended Dec. 17. 
Holcombe—State Bank of 
79-55 Suspended Dec. 22. 
Howards Grove (Sheboygan P. O.)— 
State Bank of Howards Grove. 79-794 
—Suspended Oct. 31. Reopened Nov. 9, 
Independence—Farmers & Merchants 
Bank. 79-911—Suspended Dec. 29. 
Iron River—Iron River Bank. 79-284— 
Closed Dec. 1. after holiday proclaimed 
Nov. 26. 
Jim Falls—*Jim Falls State Bank. 
Jan. 

Kenosha—United States National 
& Trust Co. Nov. 
Lomira—Lomira State Bank. 79-588— 

Suspended Nov. 30. 
Lublin—State Bank of Lublin. 79-1000 
Suspended Nov, 28. 
Marshfield—Cloverland State Bank. 179- 


79- 


79-801— 


79-828 


yy 


Holcombe, 


79-937 


3ank 


Marshfield—First National 
167—Suspended Dec. 7. 
Medford—First National Bank. 79-298 
—Nov. 26. Business to be taken over 

by State Bank of Medford. 

Merrimack—State Bank of Merrimack. 
79-605—Suspended Dec. 7. 

Milwaukee—*Hopkins Street Bank, 
12-86—Jan. 28. 

Ee ae State Bank. 12-88 
—Suspended Oct. 26 

Milwaukee—St, Francis State Bank. 12- 
84—Suspended Oct. 22. 

a of Mindoro. 
Feb. 3. 

Mount Hope—Mount Hope State Bank. 
79-616—Suspended Sept. 26. 

Muscoda—Muscoda State Bank. 79-618 

Merchants 


—Suspended Oct. 19 
New Lisbon—Farmers & 
Bank. 79-626—Suspended Oct. 29. 
North Bend—State Bank of North Bend, 
79-1035—Suspended Oct. 3. { 
Omro—*Peoples Bank. 79-888—Jan. 25. 
Onalaska—Onalaska State Bank. 79-765 
—Suspended Oct. 22. 
Oshkosh—*City National Bank. 
Jan. 25. 
Oshkosh—*Paine Thrift Bank. 
Suspended Jan. 23. 
Owen—State Bank of Owen. 
Suspended Oct. 13. 
Pittsville—Pittsville 
Suspended Oct, 21. 
Plain—Plain State 
pended Dec. 30. 
Readstown—Readstown Bank. 79-660— 
Suspended Oct. 19. 
Ridgeway—*Ridgeway State Bank. 79- 
667—Suspended Jan. 31. 
River Falls—*Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank. 79-286—Suspended Feb. 2. 
Saukville—Saukville State Bank. 79-779 
—Suspended Nov. 
Stanley—Citizens State Bank. 79-258— 
Suspended Dec. 9. 
Sturgeon Bay—Merchants Exchange} 
Bank. 79-209—Oct. 6. 
Sturtevant—Sturtevant State Bank. 79- 
839—Suspended Dec. 10. 
Waukesha—National Exchange Bank. 
79-131—Suspended Sept. 23. In process 
of liquidation in accordance’ with 
agreement with Waukesha National 
Bank. 
West Allis—-*Burnham Street State Bank, 
79-1080—Suspended Jan. 27. 
Westby—Bank of Westby. 79-374—Sus- 
pended Sept. 24. 
79-373— 
79-727 


Bank. 


State 


79-889— 


79-21— 
79-26— 4 
79-639— | 
State Bank. 79-648 
Bank. 79-746—Sus- 


Westby—Westbyv State Bank. 
Suspended Oct, 1. 

Wyocena—*Wryocena State Bank. 
—Jan. 30. 

Yuba—Yuha State Bank. 
pended Oct. 29. 


79-993—Sus- 


WYOMING 


Lyman—Farmers & Stockgrowers State 
Bank. 99-126—Vol. liq. Dec. 27. 
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